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EDITORIAL PREFACE 

“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
. good report ,* if there be any virtue, and if there be 
• any praise, think on these things.” 

No Action of the population of India can afford to 
neglect her ancient heritage. In her literature, philo- 
sophy, art, and regulated life there is much that is 
worthless, much also that is distinctly unhealthy ; yet 
the treasures of knowledge, wisdom, and beauty which 
they contain are too precious to be lost. Every citizen 
of India needs to use them, if he is to be a cultured 
modern Indian. This is as true of the Christian, 
the Muslim, the Zoroastrian as of the Hindu. But, 
while the heritage of India has been largely explored 
by scholars, and the results of their toil are laid out for 
us in their books, they cannot be said to be really 
available for the ordinary man. The volumes are in 
most cases expensive, and are often technical and 
difficult. Hence this series of cheap books has been 
planned by a group of Christian men, in order that 
every educated Indian, whether rich or poor, may be 
able to find his way into the treasures of India’s past. 
Many Europeans, both in India and elsewhere, will 
doubtless be glad to use the series. 

The utmost care is being taken by the General 
Editors in selecting writers, and in. passing manuscripts 
for the press. Tcf every book two tests are rigidly 
applied : everything must be scholarly, and everything 
must be sympathetic. The purpose is bring the 
best out of the ancient treasuries, so thaf^’iT’may be 
known, enjoyed, and used. 
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THE SA&KHYA IN THE UPANISADS 

In all fhe manifold character of the content of the 
Upanisads it is undoubtedly possible to trace certain 
leading ideas. The most important of these doctrines 
is, beyond question, that of the identity of the self, 
Atman, df the individual with the Brahman, which is 
the most universal expression for the absolute in which 
the universe finds its unity. It is probable enough that 
these fwo expressions are not intrinsically related, and 
that they represent two different streams of thought . 1 
The Brahman is the devotion of the Brahman priest : 
it is the sacred hymn to propitiate the gods : it is also 
the magic spell of the wonder-worker : more generally 
it is the holy power in the universe at least as much 
as it is the magic fluid of primitive savagery. Religion 
and magic, if different in essence and in origin, never- 
theless go often in closest alliance, and their unison in 
the case of the concept Brahman may explain the ease 
with which that term came to denote the essence of the 
universe or absolute being. The Atman, on the other 
hand, in the Brahmana texts which lie before the 
Upanisads, has very often the sense of the trunk of the 
body, as opposed to the hands and feet and other mem- 
bers, and it is perhaps from that fact at least as much as 
from the fact that it has also the sense of wind that 

1 See H. Oldenberg, Buddha (5th ed.), pp. 30-33 ; P. Deussen 
(Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 39) prefers to treat Brahman as the 
cosmical and Atman as th^psychical principle of unity. Max Muller 
*(Six Systems of Indian Philosophy , pp. 68-93) distinguishes Brah- 
man, speech, and Brahman as that which utters or drives forth or 
manifests or creates. See also Oldenberg, NachricMen von der 
Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen , 195s, pp.^15 ff.; 
Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda , chap. 27. 
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it develops into the meaning of the essential self of 
man. The identification of the self and the Brahman 
results in one form of the doctrine of the Upanisads, 
that taught under the name of Yajnavarlkya in the 
Bfhadaranyaka Upanisad (ii, 4; iv, 5), in the conclusion 
that the Atman as the knowing subject is unknowable, 
and that the world of empiric reality, which seems to 
be in constant change, is really a mere illusion. Tkis 
is the highest point reached by the thought of the 
Upanisads, and it is not consistently or regularly main- 
tained. Despite acceptance of the doctrine of the 
identity of the individual self and the self of the universe, 
there often appears to be left over as an i^educible 
element something which is not the self, but which is 
essentially involved in the constitution of re_ality. This 
is implicit in such statements as that the Atma» com- 
pletely enters into the body, up to the nails even: the 
all-pervasiveness of the Atman is not incompatible with 
the existence of something to be pervaded. In order to 
remove the difficulty which is felt in the existence of 
this further element, the conception of creation, which 
was, of course, familiar from the cosmogonic legends of 
the Brahmanas, was often resorted to. Thus in the 
Chandogya Upanisad (vi, 2) we learn in detail how the 
self desired to be many and created brilliance, Tejas, 
whence arose water and food, and then the self entered 
into these created things with the living self. This 
scheme, by which a being first produces a cosmic 
material and then enters into it as life, is a commonplace 
in the speculations of the Brahmanas, and it lends itself to 
a very different development than the theory of illusion. 
While the latter theory insists on the identity of the 
individual self with the absolute self, both being one 
essence surpassing all consciousness, the latter system 
allows a certain reality to matter, and a still more 
definite reality to the individual sdul. This in course of 
time develops into the doctrine of qualified duality, 
Visistadvaita, in which there is found a place for the 
individual4oul and matter beside the supreme soul, and 
which undoubtedly forms the theme of the Brahma 
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Sutra of Badarayana. But, while this system can be seen 
in the Upanisads, it would be an error to suppose that 
it is more properly the doctrine of the Upanisads than 
the illusion theory of Samkara: 1 neither system in its 
completely self-conscious form is to be found in the 
Upanisads, but the germs of both are present, and both 
in a real sense can claim the authority of the Upanisads. 

4Dn the other hand, it is impossible to find in the 
Upanisads gny real evidence of the Samkhya system. 
The Upanisads are essentially devoted to the discovery 
of an absolute, and, diverse as are the forms which the 
absolute may take, they do not abandon the search, nor 
do they allpw that no such absolute exists. There are, 
however, elements here and there which mark the growth 
of ideas which later were thrown into systematic form 
in the Samkhya, but it is impossible to see in these 
fragmentary hints any indication that the Samkhya 
philosophy was then in process of formation. It is, of 
course, possible, as a matter of abstract argument, to 
insist that the elements in the Upanisads which suggest 
the later Samkhya views are really borrowings by the 
Upanisads of doctrines already extant in a Samkhya 
system. But, in the absence of the slightest evidence 
for the existence of such a system in the Vedic literature, 
it is methodologically unsound to take this hypothesis as 
possessing any value, in face of the natural conclusion 
that we have in the Upanisads scattered hints which 
were later amalgamated into one system. Just like the 
Vedanta of Samkara, or the Vedanta of Badarayapa, the 
Samkhya is a system built on the Upanisads: from both 
of these it differs in that it goes radically and essentially 
beyond the teaching of the Upanisads. 

The cosmogonical form of the doctrine of the self 
sets at once the absolute into conflict with the individual 
self, and it undoubtedly tends to minimise the importance 
of the absolute, since its operation appears to have 
been exhausted by the action of creation. At the same 

1 For Badarayana ’s views see Thibaut, S.3.E.,xkx iv ^ukhtankar, 
Vienna Oriental Journal , xxii, 121 ff. ; H. Jacobi, J.A.V.S^lkzxm, 
51-54. 
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time, it is clear that the opposition of matter to the 
individual soul becomes quite a sharp one, for on the 
cosmogonic or theistic system the primitive matter is 
indeed produced from the absolute, but equally clearly 
it exists before the individual soul enters into the sphere 
of existence. While thus the relation of soul and 
nature becomes one of opposition under the aegis of an 
absolute which tends to become more faded, at ^he 
same time reflection is more bent on the actual character 
of the relation of soul and nature, and finds expression in 
such an utterance as that of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(i, 4, 6), where it is expressly stated that food and 
eater make up the entire universe. This passage is 
interpreted in the late Mazfrayam Upa?ii$ad as referring 
to the distinction between spirit, which is subject, and 
all the rest of nature, including the Bhutatipan, the 
psychic apparatus produced from nature, as the object: 
it is characteristic of the confused character of this late 
work that the very next chapters (vi, 11-13) deal with 
nature as being the product of the supreme Brahman. 
It would be wrong, therefore, to find in the Brhaddra - 
?pyaka Upanisad any conscious realization of a doctrine 
which would eliminate the Brahman, but it is clear 
enough that the path to the elimination of that element 
was open. 

The denial in the Samkhya of the supreme spirit 
carries with it curious consequences, when added to the 
extreme development of the doctrine that the spirit is 
alone the subject. The first product of nature is the 
intellect, which is called the great one, and which 
clearly is originally a cosmic function, derived from 
nature but lighted up by spirit. The natural source of 
this conception must be found in the idea in the 
Upanisads that the supreme spirit reappears as the 
firstborn of creation after it has produced the primitive 
matter. The ultimate origin of the idea can be traced 
beyond the Upanisads to the IZgveda (x, 121), where the 
golden germ, Hiranyagarbha, is produced from the 
primeval Waters ; and in the Upanisads we find in the 
Kau$itaki the seer, composed of the Brahman, the great 
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one in the Katha (iii, 10, 13; vi, 7), the first great 
spirit in the Svetasvaiara (ii, 19) who is called Hiranya- 
garbha in iii, A and iv, 12, Brahman in vi, 18, and the 
knower, all-pervading, in vi, 17. Moreover, it is thns 
that we should, it is clear, understand the seer, Kapila, 
first engendered, in v, 2. The idea that in this verse 
we*»are to see the first mention of the founder of the 
Samkhya a^ a real person is too fantastic to be seriously 
upheld, though it is not at all unlikely that the origin of 
the doctrine of Kapila as the founder of Samkhya is to 
be traced to this passage. 1 

Further material for the origin of the series of 
evolution is also to be found in the Upanisads. In the 
Katha , which has every claim to be regarded as an old 
work, 2 jiot indeed of the same antiquity as the great 
prose Upanisads like the Brhadaranyaka , Chandogya , 
Aitareya , Taittiriya , or Kausitaki, but at the head of 
the second stage of poetical Upanisads, representing 
the period of the full development of the philosophy of 
these texts, there is found (iii, 10-13), after an exhorta- 
tion to control the unruly steeds of the senses, a descrip- 
tion of Yoga, or concentration. In this it is expressly 
stated that the objects are higher than the senses, mind 
than the objects, the intellect than mind, the great self 
than intellect, the unevolved than the great self, and 
the spirit than the unevolved. The spirit dwells 
unseen in all beings and is above all. In concentration, 
therefore, speech with mind is to be restrained in the 
knowledge-self, that is intellect, that again in the great 
self, and that in the calm self, that is the unevolved. 
In a later passage (vi, 7-11) a similar account is given: 
here the mind stands above the senses, Sattva above the 
mind, over that the great self, over that the unevolved, 
ov£r that the spirit, which is described by terms 
• 

1 Garbe’s view that Kapila was a real person {Samkhya 
Philosophic (2nd ed.), pp. 46 ff.) is conclusively disproved by Jacobi, 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen , 1919, p. 26. 

2 See H. Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G . , xxxvii, 57 ff, ; Buddha ^ . 60 ; 
Nachrichten vonder Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottin- 
gen> 1917, p. 222, n. 1; P, Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads , p. 24, 
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applicable in the classical Samkhya, as all-pervading and 
without any distinctive mark. The highest condition of 
Yoga is reached when the senses with mind and intellect 
are brought to a standstill. In the next lines the spirit 
is described as only to be expressed by the declaration 
of existence. With this series may be compared the 
fact that, according to the Chandogya (vi, 8, 6), at d^ath 
speech enters into mind, mind into breath^breath into 
brilliance, and brilliance into the supreme godhead. 

The Kaiha doctrine differs, of course, essentially from 
the classical Samkhya, for the spirit is cosmic, and the 
great self ( mahan atma) represents its condition as 
differentiated and involved in matter, while egoism 
(akamkara) is ignored; in the later system the great 
self disappears, and intellect, now also called tfee great 
one, is a product of Prakrti, not of spirit. 

Further light is thrown on the position by the 
Pra&ia Upanisad , which, though not a work of the 
same age as the Kaiha, is nevertheless probably the 
earliest of the later prose Upaniisads. In the fourth 
Prasna it is explained that in sleep in dreaming the 
senses enter into mind, and in deep sleep mind also 
passes into the brilliance, Tejas. Then follows an 
account of how all things are resolved into the imperish- 
able, which has no shadow, blood or body, the order 
being the five elements, each with its corresponding 
Matra, which appears to denote the corresponding fine 
element, the five organs of perception with their 
functions, the five organs of action with their functions, 
the mind, intellect, individuation, Ahamkara, thought, 
Citta^ brilliance, and breath, and their functions. From 
the highest self there is here distinguished the Vijnanat- 
man, the individual self, which experiences the impres- 
sions of the senses, and so forth. It is perfectly clear that 
the Prahia is not an exposition r of the Samkhya, but 
the elements of the Samkhya derivation are present. 
The conception of the fine elements seems to owe 
its ^origiy to the view expressed in the Chandogya 
Upanisad (vi, 3), according to which the gross elements, 
corresponding to fire, water, and earth, are not in 
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themselves pure, but each is compounded with some 
portion of the others: the name, Tanmatra, which is 
later normal* is first given expressly in the Maitrayani 
Upanisad (iii, 2). 

A much more developed account of Samkhya type 
is to be found in the §vetdsvatara Upanisad , which is no 
doubt older than the Prasna , but later than the Katha. 
The Upanisad is definitely deistic, Rudra who bears the 
epithet but not the name, Siva, being the object of 
devotion and belief, but at the same time being 
regarded as the absolute and supreme spirit, rather than 
as derived from that spirit. On the other hand, the 
Upanisad contains a series of numbers which are best to 
be explained as referring to enumerations accepted by 
the Samkhya school : thus in i, 4, the individual self is 
. compared to a wheel with three tyres, sixteen ends, 
fifty spokes, twenty counter-spokes and six sets of eight. 
These are interpreted as the three Gunas, the set of 
sixteen consisting of the ten organs, mind and the five 
elements, the fifty psychic states of the classical 
Samkhya, the ten senses and their objects, and the six 
sets of the five elements, mind, individuation and 
intellect ; the eight elements of the body, the eight 
perfections, the eight psychic states which form in the 
Samkhya an alternative to the fifty, eight gods and eight 
virtues. The worth of such identifications must be 
regarded as uncertain, and no conclusive evidence is 
afforded by them, as plays on numbers are much affected 
by the Brahmanical schools. But there is other and much 
more convincing evidence of the existence of Samkhya 
views. The individual self, the Vijnanatman or Purusa, 
is described as the power of God enveloped in his own 
Gunas, which shows plainly that, while the absolute is still 
the source of all, nevertheless a new element has been 
introduced in the conception of the Gunas, through 
which the absolute becomes the individual soul. A still 
more distinct proof of the existence of ideas akin to 
Samkhya is to be seen in iv, 5, in which it is^said: 

The one she-goat, red, white, and black, 

Produceth many young, like-formed unto her, 
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The one he-goat in love enjoyeth her, 

The other leaveth her whom he hath enjoyed. 

The passage is discussed by Samkara, # who seeks to 
see in the three colours a reference to the three colours 
mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad (vi, 4) as those 
of the three elements there mentioned, fire, water, and 
earth, which are produced from the absolute and which 
are present in all that exists. This view is so far, it 
would seem, beyond doubt correct : the resefnblance in 
point of the colours is too striking to be an accident. 
But the passage must obviously also be admitted to have 
clear traces of what is later the Samkhya doctrine : the 
imagery of the many he-goats and the relation of enjoy- 
ment, followed by relinquishment, is precisely parallel 
to the similes which are often used in the classical 
Samkhya to illustrate the relation of spirit and nature. 
Moreover the she-goat is named Aja, which denotes also 
the unborn, a fact which exactly coincides with the 
Samkhya conception that the first principle, nature, is 
not a product. The Samkhya conception of the all- 
pervading character of the Gunas, which in diverse 
measure are present in all the products of nature, is as 
well suited to the description of the progeny of the goat 
as the view of the Chandogya . It is, therefore, only 
reasonable to assume that we have here a clear hint of 
the origin of the doctrine of the Gunas in the threefold 
material of the Chandogya Upanisad^ and there is 
nothing in this passage, nor in the others, where the 
Gu#as are mentioned (i, 3 ; v, 7; vi, 3, 11,16), to 
suggest that the Gunas are anything other than 
elements as in the Chandogya . The names Sattva, Rajas, 
and Tamas do not occur until the Maitrdyani Upanisad 
(ii, 5; v, 2). It is not impossible that the subjective 
side of the Gunas, which is clearly marked in these 
names and which certainly prevails in the classical 
Samkhya, was a development from the conception that 
the individual self was the result of the envelopment 
of the absolute in the three Gunas : though originally 
referring to material products, still the tendency would 
be to see in them psychic states. 
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. ^ * s most Provable that in these traces of Samkhya 

S^ We ai \u 0t \ 0 r S f- the result of 3 contamination of 
^ “ k , h , y „ a . ^ a Vedanta philosophy : it is perfectly 
plain that m iv, 5, we are not dealing- with the conscious 
expression of a view which ignores the absolute : on 
the contrary in iv, 10, W e find the deliberate description 
of nature as an illusion, and the great lord as an illusion- 
irStker, emphatic denials of the possibility of the separate 

a i d /f al T ? USten ': e of nature as held by the Samkhya 
school. It is not natural that one who is opposed so 
essentially to the view that the Samkhya principles are 
correct should appropriate phrases which seem to accept 
them, whereas all is natural if we assume that the 
Upamsad represents a definite development of the 
i° Ctni l e , of , the absolute based on the older Upanisads, 
from Which m due course the Samkhya developed. 1 
With such a view there is nothing inconsistent in iv, 5 : 
? e “® taphor *-bere used applies perfectly properly to 
p condl tion of two individual souls, the one 

ot which does not realise its true nature as the absolute 
enveloped m the three Gupas, while the other recognizes 

nature 6 n3tUre and throws aside its connection with 

Garbe, however, has argued from the occurrence of 
the name, Kapila, in v, 2, and of Samkhya in vi, 13, in 
connection with Yoga, that the Samkhya-Yoga system 
was definitely known to the author or redactor of the 
Upaniisad. But this is clearly not shown by the facts 
adduced. Kapila is, as we have seen, not a human 
personage at all, and the parallel of i, 3, where in place 

„ . ™ s , is r 9i e amount of truth in the view of A. E. Gough (Philo- 
anmuLfr e V pam . shac ! s ’yf>- 200, 212), that the Sathkhya /originally 
5 ° f principles of the Vedanta. No such Salkhya 
system is recorded, however ; as a system Samkhya is atheistic. Y 
Oldenberg (Nachnchten von der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissens- 
chaften zu GotUngen, 1917, pp. 231 ff.) indeed holds that the epfc 

SDirite ^but 0 ^fn^ Samkhya with an absolute as well as individual 
spmts , but, as will be seen in chap, m, this view is extremely dubious 

rrco’/,v2l of ,? th f n y i Sali ? kh y a doctrine of this kind, it must be 

ceDtC ^^/™^ ^ T n0 ^ y 7 In<iian ’ and is °P en to Con- 
ception. Lt. I*. Edgerton, A.J.P., xlv, pp. 1 ff. 
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of Samkhya and Yoga are found Dhyana and Yoga, show 
clearly that we have here Samkhya in the simple sense 
of meditation as opposed to devotion in Yoga. 

The view that the Svetasvatara U pant sad does not 
contain any reference to an atheistic Samkhya, but 
merely unites ideas which afterwards are developed in 
that system, is confirmed by the very different appear- 
ance of things in the Maitrdyanl Upanisad , which doCSs 
contain very clear evidence of a developed ^Samkhya 
belief. This text on the other hand betrays its modern 
date 1 by the use of terms such as sura, vigraha , nirmama , 
ksetrajha , ndstikya , and susumna , and even such an 
expression as sarvopanisadvidya, the science of all the 
Upanisads, though a false appearance of archaism has 
been lent to it by the fact that it preserves, but not 
faithfully, the archaisms in euphonic combination of 
words of the Maitrayam Samkitd with which it is loosely 
connected. The Upanisad clearly reflects a period 
when various forms of heresy — probably in no small 
measure the Buddhist— had attacked the main outlines 
of the system of the Upanisads, and it endeavours to 
restate that position with, as is inevitable, many traits 
borrowed from the doctrines it was refuting, and among 
these traits "are clear marks of the Samkhya. It is 
characterized by a profound pessimism which is not 
countenanced by the older Upanisads, which lay no 
stress normally on that doctrine, but which is charac- 
teristic at once of Buddhism and of the Samkhya. Like 
the Svetasvatara, it considers that the Brahman is 
enveloped by Gunas, but these are called the Gunas of 
nature and not of itself as in the Svetasvaiara. Through 
these Gunas the Brahman falls into the error of 
individuation and binds itself by itself, . a metaphor 
which in the Samkhya Karikfi, (63) is transferred to 
nature herself. In this form there arises the Bhutatman, 
which resides in the body composed of the fine and the 
gross elements, the Tanmatras, and the Mahabhutas, 

1 Muller XV, xlvi-lii) argues for an early date, but 

the evidence against this is conclusively set out by P. Deussen, 
Seckzig Upanishads , pp. 311 ff. 
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both of which bear the name of Bhutas. The highest 
soul, the individual souls, and the Gunas are compared 
with the glo„w, the iron, and the smith, who hammers 
only the iron, not the glow pervading it Here, too, 
we find the names of the Gunas as psychic states, and 
bodily and mental evils are referred to the action of 
Rajas, desire, and Tamas, in difference. In Section V a 
creation myth is set out, according to which the highest 
produces the three Gunas, Tamas, Rajas, and Sattva, 
and from Sattva, spirit, consisting of pure intellect, 
possessing the powers of representation, judgment and 
individuation as its psychic body. In the hymn of 
Kutsayana, an otherwise unknown sage, which precedes 
this myth, we find the identity of all in the Brahman 
asserted and the first occurrence in literature of the 
conception that release is both for the sake of 
spirit and of matter. This idea in the Samkhya is 
converted into the view that nature strives as if for 
her own release for the release of another, that is 
spirit, though elsewhere the release of spirit is denied 
and the real release attributed to nature, a contradiction 
arising from the fact that in reality there is, and can be, 
no pain in nature, which is unconscious, and the pain 
is brought into existence by the union with spirit, 
whence arises consciousness. In the Upanisad, which 
recognizes a prius to both nature and spirit, the release 
can be and is for both alike. In vi, 10, there is found 
expressly stated the doctrine of the distinction of spirit 
and the objective world : the psychic body is produced 
from the primeval material, and consists of the 
elements from the great one, that is intellect, appar- 
ently up to the gross elements, unless the reading is 
slightly altered 1 and the series brought to a close with 
the fine elements. It is, however, clearly the case in 
the classical Samkhya 2 that the subtle portions of the 
gross elements are included in the psychic apparatus, 
and this may be the case here also. 

The other Upanisads of this period give us little 
for the Samkhya doctrine. In the Mmidaka , however, 

1 Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads , p. 337, n. 2. 2 Below, p. 94. 
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we find (i, 1, 8, 9 ; ii, 1, 2, 3) a development of principles 
from the all-knower to food, thence to breath, thence to 
the mind, thence to truth, the worlds, and actions, or 
from the spirit to the imperishable, thence to breath, 
thence to mind and the organs of sense, and thence to 
the elements. This exposition clearly accepts the 
absolute, and follows the normal triad of absolute, 
nature and souls, but it differs from the KathU , 
which it otherwise somewhat closely resembles, 
by the addition of one principle, breath, in place 
of the great self and the intellect of that Upanisad. 
It is clear that Prana, breath, plays a cosmic function. 

As the Upanisads do not recognize the existence of 
spirit as individual only, but always admit the existence 
of a supreme spirit, the essence of the knowledge 
which is to save men from constant rebirth Ss the 
knowledge of the real identity of the supreme and the 
individual self. The derivative character of the 
Samkhya comes into very clear prominence in its 
retention of the doctrine of knowledge as the means 
of release. In the Samkhya, as there is no real 
connection between spirit and nature, it seems wholly 
impossible to understand how the false conception of 
such a connection can arise : the spirit is in reality 
purely subjective, nature is purely objective, and there 
is no interaction which can explain the existence of 
ignorance or indeed of knowledge. On the other hand, 
in the case of the Upanisads, whatever degree of reality 
be allowed to the individual souls or the world, it is 
essentially the case that there is a source of ignorance : 
the absolute, either by self-illusion or in fact, develops 
from itself a world of spirits and matter, and the 
knowledge which brings salvation is the knowledge that, 
despite the seeming multiplicity, there is no real 
difference between the absolute %nd the self, at any 
rate in ultimate essence. Ignorance is admitted in the 
Samkhya as a fact, but it is a fact which has no expla- 
nation whatever, and therefore its position in the system 
musTbe traced to a form of philosophy in which it had 
a more just claim to existence. 
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Another clear proof of derivative nature is the 
acceptance, without comment, of the doctrine of trans- 
migration a»d the accompanying doctrine of pessimism. 
The Upanisads do not show the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion as fully developed : rather, as might be inferred 
from the fact that transmigration proper is not clearly 
|pown to any Brahmapa text, they show only the origin 
of the system. The credit of first enunciating the 
doctrine as a great moral truth, that of retribution 
according to action by rebirth, is assigned to Yajhavalkya, 
who lays down the principle in the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad (iii, 2, 13; iv, 4, 2-6), though even this view 
has been questioned. 1 The idea, however, worked up 
into an elaborate and confused whole, in which the ideas 
of retribution by rebirth and the older view of punish- 
ment in hell and reward in heaven are thrown together, 
is found definitely in a late portion of that Upanisad (vi, 
2) and in the Chd?idogya (v, 3-10). The doctrine is by 
no means necessarily accepted in all the Upanisads of 
the older type ; thus it is doubtful if it_ appears at all in 
the older portion of the Aitareya Ar any aka ; on the 
other hand, it is clearly accepted by the Kausltaki and 
by the Katha , and is later a commonplace assumption. 
Its full development and spread must antedate the rise 
of Buddhism, and it may fairly be argued that the 
doctrine prevailed among wide circles in India in the 
north by 550 B.C., and probably half a century earlier. 
Efforts have even been made to find the doctrine in the 
Rgveda , but so far without real success. 

The origin of the belief has been attributed to 
borrowing from aboriginal tribes, 2 it being a common 
view in primitive peoples that the spirits of their dead 
pass into other forms of life. Traces of similar views 
have also been seen in occasional hints in the Rgveda of 
the departure of the*elements of the dead to their proper 
abodes. The real importance of the Indian doctrine, 
however, is the moral tinge given to it by Yajhavalkya, 
while its immediate precursor in the Brahmanas is the 

1 See F. O. Schrader, Z.D.M.G., Ixiv, 333-35. 

2 A. E. Gough, Philosophy of the Upanishads , pp. 20-25. 
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S. Levi, La Doctrine du Sacrifice , pp. 93 ff.; P. Oltramare, 
JJhisioire des I dees ThiosoPhiques , i, 96 ff.; H. Oldenberg', Die Lehre 
der Upanishaden , pp. 26, 105 ff. 


dread of repeated death, which is expressed in the view 
that even after death death may await the man who is 
not proficient in some ritual performance. 1 This 
conception of Punarmrfcyu, repeated death, for a time 
evidently played a considerable place in the ideas of the 
Brahmanas, as is seen by the quite frequent occurrence 
of the conception in the Satapaiha Brahmana and by its 
mention in the Kausltaki Brahmana , and the turning of 
a ritual conception into a moral one was as Satural as 
the transfer of the repetition of birth in the world 
beyond to the birth in this world, which was the one thing 
wanting to make the conception really a doctrine of 
transmigration. This step is not certainly taken in any 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana , though a few 
passages are open to this interpretation. In making 
the decisive change it is, of course, perfectly possible 
that the popular ideas of the spirit of the ancestor 
taking up its abode in some beast or bird or other form, 
such as that of a snake, may have helped the conception 
to take root and to become easily appreciated. It is 
indeed doubtful whether without some such background 
we could explain the extraordinary success of the 
doctrine in winning the real and lasting adherence of 
the great mass of the people of India. None the less, 
it must remain extraordinary that none of the philo- 
sophical systems should have attempted to examine the 
validity of the belief, a fact which stands in striking 
contrast with the procedure of Plato, who, in the Phaedo , 
provides a philosophic background for the conception, 
which he probably took direct from the popular Pytha- 
gorean or Orphic conception of the fate of the soul. 

The pessimism which is assumed by the Samkhya 
must likewise be derivative. In the Upanisads there 
is no general pessimism visible in the earlier expositions 
of doctrine; the marked pessimism of the Maitrdya?il 
is a clear indication of its posteriority to the influence 
of Buddhism, which had evidently a very considerable 
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part in spreading the doctrine. The__ underlying view 
of the Upanisads is, indeed, that the Atman in itself is 
perfect, and* that, accordingly, all else is filled with 
trouble, as the Brhadaranyaka (iii, 4, 2 ; 5, 1; 7, 23) 
expressly says ; and with this expression of opinion 
may be set such remarks as that the knower of the self 
overcomes sorrow ; nor is there any lack of references 
& old age and trouble. But it is one thing to admit 
this, and^quite another to hold that the general tone of 
the Upanisads is pessimistic ; rather the joy of the 
discovery of the new knowledge is the characteristic of 
the teachers, while they regard the self as in itself bliss. 
Since the knowledge of the self is open to all, and since 
by that knowledge bliss is to be obtained, the older 
Upanisads could not be and are not pessimistic. While, 
however, the Samkhya shares with them the belief in 
the possibility of freedom being obtained in the course 
of man’s lifetime, and thus has a less pessimistic side, 
it denies that there is bliss in the state of the released 
spirit, and like Buddhism dwells on the reality of 
human misery. 

Efforts have been made to find references to dis- 
tinctively Samkhya doctrines in older Upanisads, such 
as the Chandogya and the Brhadaranyaka . In the latter 
text (iv, 4, 8) the term Linga appears beside mind, and 
the suggestion to treat it as meaning psychic apparatus 1 
presents itself, but it is much more likely that the sense 
is simply “ bearing a characteristic mark.” In iv, 4, 
13, a verse found also in Isa Upanisad 12, Samkara sees 
a reference to the Saihkhya doctrine in the term 
Asambhuti which he renders as Prakrti, but this view 
has in itself no probability, and the commentator, 
Uvata, declares that the polemic against the believers 
in Asambhuti, destruction, is directed against the 
materialists. The statement in i, 4, 15, of the Upanisad, 
that in the beginning the universe was undiscriminated, 
and was later discriminated by name and form, is a 

1 This doctrine is not clearly known to any Upanisad b efo re the 
Maitrayani (vi, 10) ; Katha (vi, 8) and Svetasvatara (vi, 9) may 
refer to it. 
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repetition of a very old concept, which has had its share 
in moulding* the Samkhya concept of Prakrti, but it is 
not specifically Samkhya. The Chandogyq, ZJpanisad in 
vii, 25, 1, has the word Ahamkara, but uses it merely as 
a synonym for the self, Atman, and in vii, 26, 2, the 
term Sattva has not yet the technical sense of one of 
the three constituents of nature which belongs to it in 
the Samkhya. Nor in iii, 19, is there anything specifi- 
cally Samkhya: that paragraph is a legend of the 
origin of being from non-being, the coming into 
existence of an egg, the two halves of which are sky 
and earth, and from which the sun arises. This form of 
creation myth is of importance for the creation legends 
seen in Manu and the Puranas, but its relation to 
Samkhya is merely the vague one that it contemplates a 
process of production, for the idea of not-bemg as 
prior to being is completely contrary to the developed 
Samkhya view, which does not regard Prakrti, when 
unevolved, as not-being, because it is nothing definite. 
The connection of the Upanisad version with that of the 
cosmogonic hymn, Rgveda , x, 129, is obvious, but here 
also we have only an idea which later is in part adopted 
by the Samkhya, that of an unformed primitive matter. 
More importance attaches to a passage in the Atharva- 
veda (x, 8, 43). 

The lotus flower of nine doors, 

Covered with three strands, 

What prodigy there is within it, 

That the Brahman-knowers know. 

The human body with its nine orifices is clearly 
meant by the flower with nine doors, but the three 
strands present difficulties. The meaning “ quality ” 
is not proved for early Vedic literature, occurring first 
in the Sutras, and the sense must therefore be assumed 
to be constituent or something similar, the reference 
being probably to the hair, skint and nails. If the 
reference is to be taken as to the constituents in the 
sense of the Gunas of the Samkhya philosophy, 1 it is 

Wee Whitney’s note with Lanman’s correction. The Guna 
theory is accepted by P. Oltramare, Vhisioire des Idees Theosophi - 
ques, i, 240, 241. Cf. below, p. 56. 
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clear that the expression is inaccurate, since the three 
constituents make up nature, and the passage would say 
that the body was covered with nature, instead of 
consisting of nature. An attempt 1 to find in the same 
hymn (x, 8, 39, 40) a reference to the doctrine of the 
ages of the world, there being periodic destruction and 
^production, cannot be regarded as proved, though in 
any case would not be of any value as proof of the 
existence of the Samkhya, since the idea is common to 
all the systems. 

In the later Upanisads, such as the Nrsimhatdpaniya , 
Garb ha, Cfdika , and others, clear references to Samkhya 
doctrines occur, but the dates of these Upanisads are far 
too late, to throw any light on the question of the origin 
or th<^ doctrines of, the Samkhya. The Mahanarayana 
(x, 1) follows the Svetafvatara (iv, 5). 

A distinctly divergent view of the origin of the 
Samkhya is taken by Professor Jacobi, 2 who sees in it 
a philosophy based on materialism, and therefore not 
derived from the speculations of the Upanisads. Evi- 
dence of an early materialism, which was exploited as a 
basis for its theories by the mystic philosophy of the 
day, is seen in Prapathaka VI of the Chandogya 
Upa?iisad, above referred to, where brilliance, Tejas, 
water, and food — corresponding to the elements of fire, 
water, and earth — appear as developed from being, and 
where reference is made to the antiquity of the doctrine 
of these three forms. Similarly, from a further 
developed form of this materialistic doctrine are taken 
the ideas of the Katha and the Svetdsvatara Upa?iisads , 
while the epic derives its doctrines from a definite 
Samkhya system. In favour of this hypothesis is set 
the fact that materialistic doctrines were old in India, 
as shown by references both in Buddhist 3 and Jain texts, 
% 

1 See H. Jacobi, Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1895, p. 210. 
For the alleged mention in the Aitareya Brahman a, seeMacdonell and 
Keith, Vedic Index , ii, 193. Cf. Garbe, Samkhya Philosophic , p. 286. 

2 Festschrift Kuhn , pp. 37 ff. ; Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1919, pp. 1 if. 

8 See Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 42, 74. 
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and that materialism by its simplicity always attracts 
a certain type of intellect to hold that in it lies the key 
to the meaning of the universe. It is, however,, clear 
that the Saihkhya cannot be derived from materialism 
pure and simple ; it must be taken from materialism 
supplemented by a belief in spirit, 1 and we are simply 
once more face to face with the problem, whence camera 
view which set spirits over against material. This' is 
most simply explained as a derivative of the Upanisad 
view. With this accords the fact brought out by 
Professor Jacobi, that the presence in the list of Rsis 
invoked in the Tarpana ceremonial includes names of 
Samkhya authorities, and that at one time the Saihkhya 
appears to have been studied in communities based on the 
same principle as Vedic schools, whose member^ were 
united by the ideal of attaining self-perfection by 
spiritual discipline, a fact reflected in the development 
of the doctrine of Bhavas, psychic states, which in the 
later theory seems almost superfluous. 

The name of the school is attributed by Garbe 2 to 
the practice of enumeration, the Sariikhyas as a school 
being the “number” men, as their opponents called 
them. Jacobi, 3 who formerly, in accord with an Indian 
tradition, explained the name as derived from the 
practice of investigation, now holds that view in the more 
precise sense, as indicated in the epic, 4 of the establish- 
ment of the range of a conception by enumeration of 
its content, a primitive method of determination as 
contrasted with the statement of the true definition by 
means of the specific difference, which, in his view, is 
the source of the style of the Vaisesika philosophy. 
But this view must remain conjectural. 5 

1 Cf, Sutrakrtaftga , ii, 1, 22 ( S.B.E . , xlv, 343). 

2 Sctfhkhya Philosophic , p. 190 f. *■ 

8 Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1919, p. 28. 

* Hopkins, Great Epic of India , p. 126 f. 

^ 5 For Jacobi’s latest views as to the development of the belief in 
India of a permanent soul, see Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee bei 
derf^Indern, pp. 11 ff., and Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda, chap. 28. .':c : - 


SAMKHYA and buddhism and jainism 

The essential fact of the atheism of the Samkhya 
system in its classical form and the atheism of Buddhism 
naturally raises the problem whether the view is 
borrowed by the one system from the other. There is, 
of course, no reason a priori to deny the possibility of such 
borrowing; in definitely historical times there was 
clearly a lively interchange of views between Buddhism 
and the Brahmanical schools. The growth of logic was 
furthered by discoveries or developments now by the 
one side, now by the other, and there are features 
in the doctrine of the void which was brought into 
special prominence by the Buddhist Nagarjuna, in the 
first or second century A.D., and its development into 
the Vijnanavada of Asanga, probably in the fourth 
century A.D., which have suggested the view 1 that the 
illusion theory of the Vedanta, which has attained its 
classical shape in the doctrine of Samkara, was derived 
from Buddhism as regards a very important part of its 
content. But that Buddhism is the source of the Samkhya 
is most improbable, since the divergence of the two 
systems suggests that Buddhism represents a further 
advance in the disintegration of the earlier philosophy 
of the Upanisads. It is true that the Samkhya abandons 
the idea of the existence of the absolute, but it is, on the 
other hand, careful to retain the idea of spirit and of 
nature ; the doctrine of Buddhism, on the other hand, 
has in effect abandoned these two conceptions, and has 
left itself with only the fleeting series of mental states 

1 See H. Jacobi, J.A.O.S., xxxiii, 51-54 ; Keith, Buddhist Philo- 
sophy, pp. 260 ff. 
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Visistadvaita Vedanta. The importance of this episode, 
if we are to credit the account in Asvaghosa, would be 
that it would remove the most serious difficulty in the 
attempt to connect with the Samkhya the system of 
Buddhism. The latter has no trace of the doctrine of 
the three Gunas, or constituents, which are present in 
nature and all its products according to the Samkhya, and^ 
therefore, if it is to be derived from the Samkhyafit 
must be traced to a Samkhya which did not 'accept the 
doctrine of the Gupas. Now the account given 
of Arada’s teachings does not mention the Gunas, 
and in it might perhaps be seen evidence of the 
existence of a Samkhya which did not know the 
Gunas . 1 It is clear, however, that this argument cannot 
safely be pressed : the historical accuracy of the views 
of Asvaghosa is not confirmed by the information we 
have. Alara is known to the sacred books of Buddhism, 
but his doctrines are never set out in any way corres- 
ponding to the picture of him in Asvaghosa, and we 
cannot therefore say that the account in Asvaghosa has 
any value at all, not merely for the actual teaching of 
Arada, but for the existence at any time of a school of 
Samkhya, which denied the existence of the Gunas. It 
may be doubted if any such school of Samkhya ever 
was known. 

The causal series of Buddhism, in which the idea of 
cause is only an inaccurate or popular expression, applic- 
able in its strictness to some alone of the members, 
traces the miseries of existence from ignorance, through 
the Samskaras, Vijnana, name and form, the six organs 
of sense, contact, feeling, desire, clinging, becoming, 
birth, to old age and death. The series is of very curious 
appearance ; it has variously been declared to be one of 
the first of the Buddha's discoveries, and to be a late 
conglomerate, nor in any case isr it a masterwork of 

1 P. Oltramare {JJhistoire des I dees Theosopkiques, i, 24345) 
holds that the Guna doctrine is a later accretion to the Samkhya, but 
without adequate grounds. See also O. Strauss, Vienna Oriental 
jQfiFnal } xxvii,pp. 257 ff who points out_the affinity of Arada’s views 
to those of the epic. The name may.be Arada, as Pali Alara. 
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expression or thought. In the view of Jacobi the whole 
refers but to one birth and life. The last element takes 
us into the midst of the sorrow of existence, which is 
explained by Wth. The first ten members serve to 
explain the origin of birth, and are derived in part from 
the Samkhya and in part from the Yoga, which Buddha 
well knew and which had the Samkhya as the basis of 
, T!!§*philosophic system. Avidya, ignorance, is in the 
Samkhya a^id the Yoga alike the cause of the binding of 
the spirit. It consists in the failure to realize the 
external distinction of spirit and nature. In Buddhism 
it means the failure to realize the four great truths con- 
cerning misery. The Samskaras are terms of Samkhya 
and Yoga, expressing the impressions made upon the 
intellect by such activities as thinking, feeling, willing 
and actJbn, from which in due course other phenomena 
of the life of the soul spring forth. The Buddhist con- 
ception of the Samskaras is a varying one, but it is 
sometimes clearly analogous in character. Name and 
form are to be considered as really equivalent to the 
principle of individuation, and they naturally grow out of 
Vijnana, which is nothing else than the intellect of the 
Samkhya, which has Vijnana as one of its functions. 
Moreover, the derivate character of the Buddhist system 
shows itself very clearly in the fact that both for igno- 
rance and for the Samskaras an intellect must be 
assumed, which it merely admits after the Saniskaras in 
the form of Vijnana. From individuation the Samkhya 
derives, on the one hand, the organs of sense and the 
fine elements, from which are developed the gross 
elements. This is rendered plausible by the cosmic 
principle of individuation for each world period, but 
in the Buddhist series from individuation, as name 
and^ form, the senses and their objects are derived 
simply and without $ny justification as regards the 
derivation of the gross world from the individual. The 
next element in the Buddhist series, contact, is the con- 
tact of the senses and their objects which is recognized 
** in the Samkhya-Yoga : from it results the feeling 
pleasure or the reverse, which is the same as the feeling 
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of the Buddhist series. From feeling arises desire 
according to both theories : from desire the motive to 
rebirth or becoming, which in the Samkhya-Yoga is 
termed Adrsta, or Dharmadharmau, and iif the Buddhist 
Upadana, clinging. 

The evidence of dependence is clearly somewhat 
lacking in cogency, even on the theory of the causal 
series adopted by Jacobi, as regards certain of tter 
points. Moreover, the series is interpreted, on the 
basis of the oldest Buddhist texts, very differently by 
Oldenberg. 1 He lays stress on the fact that Vijnana is 
conceived as coming into existence at the time of con- 
ception as a result of the Samskaras, or impressions, 
which have been formed in the mind through ignorance 
in a former birth. With Vijnana come into being 
name and form, the latter being definitely the corporeal 
side of the future being, while name hints at the 
personality. From name and form we are led from 
experience of the world through the senses to the desire, 
which leads to clinging to life, and thence to a further 
rebirth, the series thus illogically including a second 
rebirth, which is traced to different causes, but the 
main idea being merely to show the connection of 
misery with life. An attempt to save the theory from 
the grave error of bringing in birth twice is made by 
Oltramare, 2 who argues that the matter is confined to an 
explanation of the existence of misery, based on the 
arguments that man is miserable because he exists 
through being born: he is born because he belongs to 
the world of becoming : he belongs to that world because 
he nourishes existence in himself : this he does because 
he has desires : he has desires because he has sensations : 
he has sensations because he comes into contact with 
the external world : this he does because he has senses, 
which act: the senses act because he opposes himself 
as individual to the nonself ; this again he does because 
his consciousness is imbued with the idea of individuality : 


r* 1 Buddha (5th ed.),pp. 257-95. 

2 La iormule bouadhique des Douze Causes (Geneva, 1909), 
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this again comes from former experiences, which in 
their turn are derived from the lack of the correct 
knowledge. This is a tempting suggestion, but it is 
open to the serious objection that it goes a good deal 
beyond what is recorded, and introduces in all proba- 
bility too refined a psychology. Deussen 1 goes so far 

as^ to hold that the system is the conglomeration of two 

quite different elements: the last group of members 
from desire onwards is a formulation of the ground of 
the origin of misery : the group from the second to the 
seventh explains psychologically the growth of the 
eighth, desire, while the conception of ignorance is 
borrowed from the Vedanta and placed at the head of 
the series. 

Th^ only conclusion that can be drawn from the 
evidence is that some of the conceptions of Buddhism are 
very closely allied to those of the Samkhya. The most 
important correspondence is that in the conception of the 
relation of ignorance and the Samskaras, the impressions 
thus left on the mind, which cause it in the view of the 
Samkhya to attain ever new births, until at last the true 
knowledge is reached, and there ceases to be the 
possibility of rebirth, as, the source being cut away, no 
more impressions can be formed. This conception 
corresponds very closely with the Buddhist, and the use 
of the term Samskaras, which is not a very natural one, 
possibly points to direct borrowing. A second simil- 
arity of great importance is the precise correspondence 
of the two ideas, of the Samkhya that the essential 
knowledge is to realize that anything empiric is not I, 
and of the Buddhist that it is essential to free oneself 
from the delusion that there is anything which is or 
belongs to the self. A further point of close similarity 
is the fact that both systems lay great stress on the 
conception of causality, and that they devote deep 

1 Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophic , I, iii, 164-68. His view 
is that Vijnana is cosmic and produces all reality. Of. M. Walleser, 
* Die philo so phische Grundlage des alteren Buddhismus , pp. 49 
but see Oldenberg, Buddha , p. 263, n. 1 ; Keith, Buddhist Philosophy , 
chap, v, pp. 96-113. 
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consideration to the nature of the world-process, though 
there is a great distinction between the Buddhist 
resolution of it into a series of impressions deter- 
mined causally and the Samkhya conception of nature. 
Here, too, may be mentioned the definite correspondence 
between the four truths of the Buddhist system and the 
fourfold division of the doctrine of final release in the 
Samkhya-Yoga. The latter falls under the heads***oF 
that from which final release is to be sought, final 
release, the cause of that from which release is to be 
sought, and the means to attain release, which are 
compared with the medical heads of disease, health, the 
cause of disease, and healing. The four Buddhist truths 
are misery, the origin of misery, the removal of misery, 
and the means to its removal, which in one Buddhist 
text are compared with disease, its origin, its healing, 
and the prevention of recurrence, but the similarity is 
not conclusive of borrowing. Yet a further striking 
parallelism with the Samkhya is the attitude of Buddh- 
ism towards the end of endeavour. It is perfectly plain 
that this is not looked upon as annihilation, however 
clear it is that it is metaphysically nothing else : the 
doctrine of the Buddha is full of the savour of Nirvana, 
and the repeated occurrence of that term in the epic 
suggests that the expression was borrowed from the 
Brahmanical speculations by the Buddhists. Similarly 
in the case of the Samkhya, though the attainment of 
knowledge would really be the end of all real existence 
and nothingness, it is expressly recorded that this is not 
the aim of the seekers after the true knowledge, who 
on the contrary attain isolation as something in itself 
enduring and perfect. 

These points, as well as the common rejection of 
the doctrine of the absolute are striking, but there, are 
also marked divergences between; the views of Buddhism 
and the Samkhya. Buddhism rejects wholly the idea 
of nature as an ultimate reality whence evolution 
proceeds, and with it the doctrine of the Gurias. This, 
"However, may be deemed an inevitable consequence of * 
the refusal of Buddhism to accept anything permanent, 
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while the Guna, Sattva, or goodness, could not be 
accepted by a doctrine which insisted on the misery of 
all empirical existence. Nor again was it possible for 
Buddhism, with its denial of a transcendent self of any 
kind, to accept the Samkhya distinction between spirit 
as utterly inactive, and matter as the source of all 
existence, consciousness arising from the refiec- 
tion of matter in spirit, so that the absence of any trace 
of this view m Buddhism is not a proof that it was not 
then avowed by the early Samkhya. On the other 
hand, we do not find in Buddhism the striking but 
bizarre conception of nature as a dancer who performs 
for the benefit of spirit, or of spirit and nature as 
related on the analogy of the lame man who reaches 
his goal on the shoulders of the blind man, and the 
psychological developments of either view differ largely 
m scope and detail. 1 

It is, therefore, legitimate to conclude that the 
classical Samkhya was not the source of Buddhism 
and that any influence exerted on Buddhism by a 
bamkhya must have come from a system more akin to 
that of the epic, unless we prefer the view that the 
influence should be regarded rather as coming from an 
earlier form of doctrine, which may be regarded as the 
common source of Buddhism and the Samkhya of the 
epic. The matter is perhaps rather one of terminology 
than of essence. What is important is that 1 we have in 
the Upani§ads, as we have seen, a doctrine first 
adumbi ated in the Katha Upanisad, which may be 
regarded as the precursor of the Samkhya in its deriva- 
of empiric existence from the absolute; 

.Buddhism suggests the existence during the period 
of its philosophical development of a doctrine which 
denied the absolute, and therefore may fairly be 
regarded as the lineal ancestor of the classical Samkhya • 
and (3) at probably a later stage this doctrine appears 
in the epic. That there should arise at a comparatively 
„ early date a philosophy which denied an absolute cannot 

1 Cf. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 142 ff. 
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be regarded as in the slightest degree surprising • there 
is evidence as early as the Rgveda of scepticism ; the 
Lokayatas 1 were clearly early exponents of atheism, 
and an atheist philosophy could hardly be open to any 
more serious objection than an idealism which asserted 
that the only reality was the absolute, and suggested 
that everything empirical was merely illusory. 

The precise detail of the Samkhya, as^it existed 
during the period of the growth of Buddhism, is 
necessarily not to be determined, but Jacobi 2 has made 
an interesting suggestion that it was in the early 
Samkhya that the doctrine of the reality of the product 
(. satkaryavdda ) had its origin and true meaning. In 
the Samkhya Rdrika (9) the dogma is mentioned, but 
forms no essential part of the system ; Vacaspati- 
misra explains it as opposed to Nyaya and Vaisesika 
views, which doubtless did not exist when the view was 
developed. Nor can the dogma be taken, with Garbe, 
as referring merely to the fact that matter, though 
ever altering, has no beginning and is indestructible, 
for this would be the Vaisesika view, and this school 
expressly holds the dogma of the non-reality of products 
{asatkaryavdda) . Light may be derived from the 
Yoga Sutra (iv, 12), which in effect presents us with 
the doctrine that a thing has a permanent existence, 
while its states as past, present, and future are mere 
attributes, which succeed one another, while the thing 
continues sub specie ceterniiatis . This transcendental 
being is appreciated in the stages of past and future by 
Yogins alone, 3 though ordinary intellects can apprehend 
its present stage. Thus the early Samkhya and Yoga 
would present this doctrine of the reality of products 
as the solution of the problem, which arises in the 
Upanisads, of the nature of the existence of changing 

1 H. Jacobi (Goitingische gelehrie Anzeigen, 1919, p. 23) seeks 

vainly to make out that this school was in origin merely one of popular 
natural philosophy. On materialism see A. Hillebrandt. Festschrift 
c¥uhn t pp. 14 ff. 

3 Goitingische gelehrte Anzeigen , 1919, pp. 7 ff. 

8 Samkhya Sutra , i, 90, 91, with comm. 
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things beside the one unaltering reality. Buddhists, 
on the other hand, cut the Gordian knot by the doctrine 
that there \^as no abiding being at all, but merely 
constant change, and later the Nyaya-Vaisesika popu- 
larised the doctrine of the permanence of the atoms 
amid change of compounds, a view which later was 
^ g enerally accepted, with the result that the Satkarya- 
vada lost jits primary meaning. 

The relations of the Sahikhya to Jainism 1 are 
infinitely less important, and consist in the main of 
parallels due to the fact that both systems contain 
many popular ideas. Both agree in accepting the idea 
of matter as a whole, which is foreign to the earlier 
Upanisads, and in making it indestructible and qualita* 
tively homogeneous. Jainism, however, accepts the 
doctrine of atoms, and, while the Samkhya holds that 
space and time are only specifications of material things 
and do not exist outside matter, the Jains either admit 
both as special categories or accord that nature to space 
at least. Like Jainism the Samkhya accepts the idea 
of development ( pariridma ) which allows of the trans- 
formation of one thing into another, and it styles spirit, 
as empirical, Jiva, a term used generally of the soul by 
Jainism. Both draw from popular belief the doctrine 
of a subtle body, which Jainism elaborates into distinct 
kinds ; both also accept transmigration and the doctrine 
of Karman. 

An effort has been made by Jacobi to deduce a date 
for the growth of the Samkhya from the parallels with 
Jainism. The first probably historical Tirthakara of 
the Jains was Parsva, who is placed by tradition 250 
, years before Mahavira, or about 800 B.C. As the 
doctrines of Karman and transmigration are not yet 
definite in the older Upanisads, we must, in order to 
account for their acceptance in Jainism, presume that 
the Brahmana period came to an end by 1000 B.C., 
and the Samkhya may be set not much after Jainism. 
The fatal weakness of the theory is the assumption of 


% Jacobi, op at pp. 16 ff. 
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the historical character of Parsva j 1 in truth we have 
no assurance that the tenets even of Mahavira, as 
preserved to us in the Jain canon, are actually those 
which were promulgated by that teacher, though much 
in Jainism is admittedly old, being the expression of 
very primitive animistic beliefs. 

1 Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda , chap. 2. LsST 
alleged reference to the Samkhya in the Digha Nikayaris disproved 
by Rhys Davids, American Lectures on Buddhism , pp. 25 ff., of 
whose work Garbe {Samkhya Philosophic , pp. 15 ff.) is unhappily 
ignorant. The priority of the Samkhya to the Brahma Sutra (Jacobi, 
Festschrift Kuhn , pp. 30 ff.) is without importance as giving any 
early date, owing to the uncertainty of the date of the Sutra. 


Ill 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREAT EPIC, 
AND THE ORIGIN OF SAMKHYA 

The process by which the Bharatan epic grew into 
the vast text-book of ethics and philosophy as well as 
of statecraft and strategy must have occupied some 
centuries, and there is every reason to believe that 
the phTlosophical portions were by no means the first 
to be added. The four main sections of philosophic 
import are the Sanatsujataparvan of the fifth book 
(chapters 40-45), the BhagavadgUa in the sixth book 
(chapters 25-42), the Moksad horma in the twelfth book 
(chapters 174-367), and the Anugltd in the fourteenth 
book (chapters 16-51). Of these the BhagavadgUa is 
beyond doubt or question the oldest, a fact which is 
clearly attested by metre and language alike, and even 
its date is very doubtful. The latest attempt to 
estimate it is that made by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 1 
who bases on the fact that the BhagavadgUa does not 
recognize the Vyuhas of the deity, Samkarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha, an argument in favour of the 
BhagavadgUa dating from at least the fourth century 
B.C. But the argument will not bear investigation, 
since it rests only on the view that the BhagavadgUa 
must have accepted and mentioned that portion of the 
Bhagavata doctrine, had it been in existence at the 
time when the Bhqg&vadgUa was finally redacted, 
and this assumption has not any justification. A very 
different result would be obtained if we were to accept 

1 Vaisnavism, tSaivism and Minor Religions Systems (Strc**^ 
burg, 1913), p. 11. 
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the theory that the Bhagavadglta shows clear traces 
of the influence of the Christian Gospels, but that 
theory rests merely on similarities of thought and 
language which may have their source merely in the 
essential similarity of human thought 1 Assuming that 
the Bhagavadglta is of independent Indian origin, 
Garbe 2 has endeavoured to show that it was originally a 
theistic tract, with a philosophical basis in the SamkhyaT 
Yoga system, and in this form belongs to^the early 
part of the second century B.C., while in its present 
form, in which it has been affected by Vedantism, it 
belongs to the second century A.D. But part of his 
argument rested on the theory that the reputed founder 
of the Yoga Siltra, Patahjali, was identical with the 
grammarian, and therefore belonged to the second 
century B.C., and with the disappearance cH this 
doctrine 3 his earlier date becomes extremely improbable. 
We are, therefore, left to conclude that the Bhagavadglta 
as we have it is probably not later than the second 
century A.D., though even for that date there is no 
absolutely cogent proof. In any case, it may be 
assumed that its material is often older, and the same 
considerations apply to the other philosophical portions 
of the Mahabhdrata. 

The philosophy presented by the epic in the form 
which we have it is a conglomerate of very different 
views, and, what is most important, of very different 
views repeated in immediate proximity to one another 
without any apparent sense of their incongruity. 
There is, however, one decided characteristic which 
holds good for the epic philosophy, and that is its 
theistic tinge, which constantly intrudes, and which is 
natural in an epic which had a far more popular 
appeal than had the more philosophical speculations 
which are here and there referred to in it. Hence we 
need not be surprised that the idealistic interpretation 

1 See Garbe, Indien und das Christentum (Tubingen, 1914), 

pp. 253-58. > >> 

2 Die Bhagavadglta (Leipzig, 1905), pp. 58-64. 

8 See H. Jacobi, J.A.O.S^ xxxi, 24-29 ; below, pp. 65, 66. 



of the Upanisads, which sees in all empiric reality 
nothing* but the self- illusion of the Brahman, is 
represented only in the feeblest degree in the epic, 
and that there is no passage there which can fairly be 
set beside the bold declaration of the Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad (iv, 10) that nature is nothing but illusion, 
Maya. On the other hand, the epic has often the 
'^doctrine of the development of the whole universe 
as a realtty from the Brahman. Thus the self is said 
(xii, 285, 40) to send out from itself the Gunas, the 
constituents of nature, as a spider emits a web, and the 
same idea of the productive activity of the Brahman is 
found in other shapes. Characteristic of this strain of 
thought, and linking it closely with the Brahmapa tradi- 
tion, is the statement (xii, 311, 3) that from the Brahman 
was cheated the god Brahman, who sprang forth from a 
golden egg, and that this forms the body for all creatures. 
v/But in addition to this view, in which we have still 
all derived from one principle, there arises to prominence 
the view that nature is other than the self, which in this 
aspect begins to receive frequently the designation of 
spirit, Purusa, though it is still conceived as cosmic. 
Thus we learn that nature creates, but under the control 
of spirit (xii, 314, 12), or that spirit impels to activity 
the creative elements, and is therefore akin to them 
(xii, 315, 8). The question of the unity of spirit and 
reality is expressly stated and denied in the Anuglta 
(xiv, 48, 6); elsewhere (xii, 222, 15, 16) it is expressly 
stated that all activity rests in nature, that spirit is 
never active, and that it is merely delusion when spirit 
considers itself active, and it is made clear that spirit is 
not one only. w The distinction of spirit as inactive and 
nature as all-productive is recognized in the Bhagavadgitd 
(vi, 37, 19, 29), and is often emphasized, though in other 
places the idea is foui^d that, while creation and destruc- 
tion are the work of nature, still nature is really an 
emanation from the spirit, into which it resolves itself 
from time to time (xii, 303, 31 ff.). 

* The result of the development which transfers 
activity to nature and denies it to spirit is to make the 
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'Bui ffie relation 


latter the subject of knowledge only, that is, to make 
spirit a synonym for the abstraction of subject from 
object in consciousness, an idea which is, of course, 
expressed among other conceptions in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (ii, 4, 14 ; iii, 4, 2 ; iv, 3, 15). In the Anugiia 
(xiv, 50, 8 £L) the distinction of nature and of spirit as 
object and subject is expressed in the clearest manner, 
and the subject is declared to be free from any contrasts, 
without parts, eternal, and essentially unconnected with 
the three constituents which make up nature. v Tn this, 

passage and jej& ewhere t he sp irit i s d e& xxihed asLJjie- 

Ksetra-jnaj , the knower of , the j3lace^-as, .opposed to th e. 

Ksetra, thVbodyj” and" the relation of the two ' is Be scr ibed 
in ' ferms;whlcfi‘ show tEaf~ all activity ' "'belbngi" , ’ : Eb , ''the" ’ 
empiric self while*' the reaF spirit is a mere spectator „ 
(xii, 194). In tl^'a* spect'^s pint is set over. again stjhe 
twenty-four principle^ of nature as the twenty-fifth, the 


tWO'''pf mciples is not detailed : it is a mystery which is 
therefore expressed in vague terms, such as the binding 
of spirit in nature, or again it is said in the Amigita 
(xiv, 50, 14) that spirit uses n ature as a lamp with' 
which iL&&ters 

* like the flv^an d the fig leaf, the fish'and jjate r. .jMjt 
is ’perfectty clear that fina l .relea se ■ comes through the 
recognition of the fundamental distinction” of the spjn£ 
and nature; on jhisJSing attained all jptemixture with 
nature ceases fpr7splat (xii, 307, 20). 

On the other hand, beside this enumeration of twenty- 
five principles, which entirely declines to recognize the 
existence of any personal deity and recognizes a multitude 
of individual spirits, there stands a view which adds a 
twenty-sixth principle. When^thj^ its 

distinction fro m nature, affi attekis enH^te^gntTit/ 
ailree Iroj^ as poss e ssing 

the Gunas and unspirituairand it_be}^ 
absolute, thus attaining .tts ; :pwS true self, free from 
empiric reality, unageing and immortal. In this condi- 
tion, as all duality has disappeared, the spirit ceases to 
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have knowledge, which is essentially a result of $nulti- 
plicity. From this point of view also it is possible to 
give an answer to the insistent problem of the number 
of souls, and to overcome the discrepancy between the 
views of multiplicity and of unity. JTh e souls so long_ 

as they are in union with nata ^ 

soonliTffie distinction .from" 'nature, they 

fall Back^nto^llie tw enty^sixt h principie,_which Is’ the/~“‘ 

'inner "self “ of "afl ^corporeal beings, the onlopker,,. free„ 
from the Gunas, which can b e seen by no 
is connected' with^the'Gunas^ (xix, 3T0, 25, 26 ,* 351, 2-4) . 
TgFhdHeri"oITi ri s v iew" represent the Yoga of the epic x 
as the maintainers of jKe jwenTy-frve''" prufciples’ alone 
represent' ‘‘^e^SaSkhy a schools ~7FKeT’ statement is 
severart lines made thatTfie two schemes lead to one 
end and are not fundamentally different. But this claim 
is made only from the point of view of the Yoga, and 
its inaccuracy is expressly shown by the discussion in 
xii, 300, where the differences of the two systems are 
found to lie in the fact that the Samkhva disowns am 
Isvar a, while th e Yoga accep ts one~' a ffd the Samkh ya 
‘ relies onl^as oning, whi lmth&lS.g^^ tEe^airecjl 

perception o Fthe devotee.. This passage is of import- 
'ance^aTso‘“Tn^showing the original force of the terms 
Samkhya and Yoga: the first must refer not merely to 
the enumeration of principles but to reflective reasoning, 
while Yoga denotes religious practices, and in special 
the striving after the ideal of freedom by means of the 
adoption of various devices to secure mental exaltation 
and the severance of mind from things of sense. 

The tendency to obliterate the distinction of 
Samkhya and Yoga by insisting on their common goal, 
and to remove the distinction between them and the 
mpre orthodox Upanisad doctrine by attributing to the 
Yoga the Brahman as the twenty-sixth principle, is a 
striking illustration of the tendency of the epic to see 
in all the philosophic doctrines merely variations of the 

Brahman doctrine of the Upanisads. JxomJLhsj^giam 

epic, the S amkhya^ystem is strangely. .takers 

up into the Bha gavata fait h by the e quation of the four 
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Vvuh as of the supre me spirit Vi sa u to four of_ Jhe_ 
principles of the Sadi&hyaTpE iIoiopli y: "TEus^asude_va 
is"eq hated fo“”spintr S amfearsana^ to tteJ^ndividuaO^C' 
" Tr^dynm nF to’ mindjand _Aniniddha . to] Individuation, 
ThelastTEree emanate each from his predecessor, and 
from Aniruddha comes Brahman, and from him the 
created world. The wise reach the unity with the 
highest by the way of return through Aniruddha/" 
Pradyumna, and Samkarsana to Vasudeva, and it is 
expressly stated that the Samkhyas as well as the 
Bhagavatas hold this belief. Lijt h.g. vadgStcoAt^L 
the unity o f Samkhya an d Toga,, is insisted up on, and the 
SamEh v a "doctr ine is. at least in the po em/ as it now 
stands,' *“qver laid hsL the twofold doctr in e "tha t both "spi rit 
and ^nature* are ultimately de r i v ecff r onT th e/o ne and the 
same/] source,' ^which^ from the point of view. of,, tho 
V edln ta, ji from the religious point 

of viewls Krsna. 

In addition to the exposition of the fundamental 
principle of the Samkhya, the difference between the 
subject and the object, there is found already in the epic 
many of the elements which make up the classical 
system. Nat ure is re peatedly de clared to con sist o f. 

^ three constitue nts, Sattva, Rajas and Tam as/ wIiTch are 
calle d Gunas , ter ms'f ou nd i n th e Upamsads not before 
tB [eTate 2). jb the Anu ^flastr^ : . , 
fsjaidYm l^ three consti t uenTs/’ are 

presenT throu ghout, all t hings, though irT different 
oegiSe* ' ~ Tge“Yhree . Gunas_ are/of tenure garded/ as : t he 
fetters ; of ^tte/soujs,_since they represent ~ nature, and 
one division of men given in xii, 348, presents us with 
the three classes of Sattvikgs injwhom_the ^ualitj^of 
g oodness pr evails ; Vy am isras ^ ^ 

Tamas,/ desire and ‘indiS'erence, elements ' are/miii.d 
witE goodne§.s;.and the qu ali ty ' of 

indiffe£en.c§ prevails. iJa rpughbut. a nd who, indeed, with 
a natural inconsistence from the normal ''doctrine, are 


And perhaps ab initio t see B. W. Hopkins, J.R.AS., 1905, pp. 



declared to be devoid of any portion of goodness. A 

doctrine”'" of the “’classic* 'SamMya occurs not rarely, 

according to which the qualities of goodness, desire, and 
indifference are characteristic of the worlds of the 
gods, of men, and of beasts and plants, respectively, and 
the Anuglta (xiv, 36-38) distinguishes three classes of 
beings according as through goodness they advance 
upwards^to the world of the gods, or through desire 
remain in the world of men, or through indifference 
descend to the world of beasts and plants. 

From nature, in the Samkhya of the epic as in the 
classical Samkhya, are derived the various portions of 
the empiric world, but on this subject there prevails in 
the epic an abundant profusion of views. Jt ,is_„QleatL 
that tjje reflective spirit greatly occupied Itself in deyis- 

thg' enum erat ions of the portions of the, sell .; eight wasT 

IT! a v ouf i te n u mbe r P bu t YEeT elements of the eight differ. 
"Thus in one"" v ersion they are^ the five sensei TlnindL 
inf^e^'liM^the spirit, jis Ksetrajni^Txii, 248, 17); 


"ahd^the spirit, 

kTanother for the 
and Jhe spirit is 


_as Ksetrajna (xn, 

Spirit , Citta, thought, i s sub stituted, 

re ckoned as a^nThth elemehT Txii, 

27 5, 16, 18). Even such an"^ absurdity is”* achieved 
as when a complex of fifteen is made up of spirit, 
nature, intellect, individuation in two forms, as 
Ahamkara and Abhimana, the senses, and their objects, 
and the whole complex including spirit is derived from 
nature. In^ xii, 3 e,d , as,, 
deri ved fro m Jn a f hr e , Jh e fiye organs Br of perception. Xh& 
fivTorgansjo T action. . m ind, indi vid uation, and intellect, 

a viewTn substance corresponding, with the proHucts of 

tEe^^ A nearer approach to the later 

doctririeTTs, however, to be found in the Anuglta (xiv, 
40-42), where the order of development and not merely 
the results is given: from the unevolved is produced 
the great self, from ft individuation, from it the five 
elements, from them, on the one hand, the qualities of 
sound, etc., and on the other the five vital airs, while 
Jr p m individuation arise the eleven organs of sense, five 
of perception, five of action, and mind. 

In the epic the three entities, intellect, individuation, 
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and mind, have all often a fully cosmic function : they 
are natural expressions for the activity of a personal 
creator, whether developed or not from the Brahman, 
and as we have seen are adopted in this sense by the 
Bhagavatas in the series of Samkarsapa, Pradyumma 
and Aniruddha, though in that series mind and Prad- 
yumna rank above individuation and Aniruddha. The 
distinction, however, between intellect and individuation 
is a slight one, and is not normally made : rather it is 
assumed that intellect per se involves individuation, and 
when both terms occur it must be held that we have a 
result of a further process of analysis. Beside the 
cosmic function of these powers they figure largely in 
epic psychology. The principle of individuation passes 
for a factor in will, and at other times describgs the 
function of attention: it is even by a false abstraction 
further subdivided and appears as two species, the 
other being Abhimana (xii, 205, 24). The other terms 
are variously explained, but it is a common idea 
that data are given by sense, that the mind ponders 
upon them or raises doubts, and that the intellect 
decides (xii, 275, 17; 285, 17), while the spirit is a 
mere spectator, a view which corresponds with the 
doctrine that spirit is the subject without which all 
these psychic processes would be blind and unconscious. 
On the other hand, stress is often (xii, 311; xiv, 22) 
laid on the fact that the senses require the operation of 
mind to produce perceptions: without mind there is no 
result, but equally without the senses mind is empty. 

It accords well with this view that to mind is attributed 
the function of dreams. Mind also, in xii, 313, is 
brought directly into connection with the organs of 
action, to which it must be conceived as conveying the 
commands arising from the decisions of intellect, hut 
in xii, 219, 20, the function of actfcag towards the organs 
of action as the mind acts to the organs of perception 
is attributed to power, Bala, a conception which, how- 
ever, is not maintained. ^ 

The intellect is often, as in the Katha UpanisadT* 
compared to a charioteer, whose reins are mind and 
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whose horses the senses. The traveller in the chariot 
is in the Anugita (xiv, 51, 4) declared to be the 
Bhutatman, a conception which corresponds roughly to 
the psychic apparatus of the classical Samkhya which, 
consisting of mind, individuation, intellect, the ten 
senses, the fine elements and the subtle portions of 
the gross elements, accompanies the spirit in all 
its transmigrations. There is, however, no trace in the 
epic of a precisely corresponding enumeration of enti- 
ties as forming part of the Bhutatman, for the epic often 
does not recognize the fine elements at all. 1 Other 
terms for this migrating apparatus are Lihga, which, 
however, also denotes the gross corporeal body, and 
Retah-sarira, seed-body, which recalls the doctrine of 
the classical Samkhya, that the gross body is produced 
from the seed of the subtle portions of the gross 
elements, which form part of the psychic apparatus. 

The absence of the fine elements, Tanmatras, from 
the epic results in a different position in the series of 
evolution for the gross elements. Occasionally these 
are derived directly from the absolute being, following 
the doctrine of the Taitiirlya Upanisad (ii, 1), or from 
mind, but their normal source is the principle of indivi- 
duation. From the gross elements spring their Visesas, 
distinctions, the term given to the specific qualities 
which they possess. In the classical Samkhya the 
introduction of the Tanmatras reduces the gross 
elements to an inferior position : the fine elements are 
without distinction, Avisesa, probably because each 
element consists of its own nature alone, while the gross 
elements now themselves bear the term Visesas, appar- 
ently because they each contain portions of the others. 
This theory of the mixing of elements is found in the 
epic, but there is also found the very different theory by 
which the elements, as in the Taittiriya Upanisad, arise 
each from the less complex, the lowest, the ether, with 
one quality, and the highest, earth, with five. 

1 Se€ : 0. Strauss, Vienna Oriental Journal , xxvii, 257-75, who, 
however, overstates the case. Garbe ( Santkhya Philosophic, p. 301) 
adopts a different view of ViSesa. 
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It is characteristic of the close affinity in many 
respects of the classical Samkhya and the epic philosophy 
that the vital airs, Pranas, are of comparatively little 
importance in the latter : the former reduces them to 
the united working of mind and the senses, while on the 
other hand the Vedanta preserves them as independent 
elements, and attributes to them the function of preserv- 
ing the vegetative life. The epic mentions tb*m often 
enough, but its accounts are too confused to allow of any 
clear idea of their function or of the value attributed to 
the five varieties, Prana, Apana, Samana, Udana, and 
Vyana. Similarly, the epic makes little of the concep- 
tion Jiva, soul, which resolves itself either into the 
Atman with the psychic organs of the Vedanta, or the 
spirit with its psychic apparatus in the Samkhya.^ 

In the ethics of the epic there prevails even greater 
variety of doctrine than in the more metaphysical views. 
The doctrine of transmigration and the theory that all 
action is strictly conditioned by action in a previous life 
is mitigated and interfered with 1 by the doctrine of 
human action and free-will, and is further complicated 
by the belief in the saving power of devotion to God, 
and his will to help. The fate of the souls on death 
is described more or less closely in accord with the * 
doctrine of Upanlsads : there is the way of the gods, 
which leads to the world of Brahman and to freedom 
from transmigration ; there is the way of the fathers, 
which is the fruit of good deeds and leads back to rebirth 
on earth ; there is the third place, rebirth as a beast or 
a plant, and there is also the possibility of punishment 
in hell. Final release can be obtained either by know- 
ledge in the form of reflection, the Samkhya way which 
uses the means of perception, inference, and scripture, 
or by the practice of Yoga, which results in an intuitive 
perception of the final truth. ^The truth takes two 
distinct forms: in the one case the end is the recognition 
of the identity of the individual self and the absolute, 
which results in the possessor of that knowl erl cre.^p.nr g in & m _ 


* See E. W. Hopkins, J.R.A .5., 1906, pp. 581-93, 
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the absolute, for in the strict sense the individual self 
is, as in the Vedanta, the absolute self, and not a part of 
it ; or at least the individual is merged in the absolute, 
if, as often may be the case, the feeling is that the 
individual is for the time at least real, and release is a 
merger rather than an identification. This state of 
identification, or merger, is the state of supreme bliss, 
though past all comprehension and understanding, which 
is styled*Nirvana. On the other hand, there appears, 
often in the closest connection with this view, the more 
properly Samkhya view of the goal being isolation, and 
the saving knowledge not that of the unity of the indi- 
vidual and the absolute, but the realization of the distinc- 
tion between self as spirit and nature. The result of 
this knowledge is the freedom of the spirit from all 
individuality and all consciousness, the spirit being freed 
for ever (xiv, 47, 8 ff. ). This is not merely the aim of 
the followers of Samkhya, but of the foljowers of Yoga 
also, who, despite their acceptance of an Isvara, devotion 
to whom by meditation upon him is a powerful assistance 
to final release, neverthless in their desire for release 
aim at the isolation of the souls from nature, not at 
union with an absolute. 

Not only has the epic the terms Samkhya and Yoga 
both in their more general sense, and also as denoting 
the systems with twenty-five and twenty-six principles, 
respectively, but the names of three teachers, who are 
given in the last verse of the Samkhya Karika as the 
handers down of the system, duly appear in xii, 319, 59, 
as teachers of the doctrine with a twenty-fifth spiritual 
principle along with Jaigisavya, Asita Devala, Parasara, 
Varsaganya, Bhrgu, Suka, Gautama, Arstisena, Garga, 
Narada, Pulastya, Sanatkumara, Sukra and Kasyapa. 
Of the three mentioned here and in the Karika , Kapila 
plays a great figure in^the philosophy of the epic: he is 
authoritative in all philosophic matters, and his tenets 
are of the most diverse kinds. In the strict sense of 
the word he is, indeed, the only founder of a system 
in the epic, the other persons being either 
gods or his disciples. Pie himself is identified with Agni, 
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with Siva and Visnu : he also appears, as in the 
Svefasvafara Upanisad (v, 2), as identical with^Hiranya- 
garbha (xii, 339, 68; 342, 95). Moreover, Asuri and 
Pahcasikha appear also in xii, 218, 14, as teachers of the 
doctrine of the Brahman. The system of Pahcasikha 1 
is developed In great detail in xii, 219 : not only has it 
in detail no special connection with the Samkhya, but in 
its fundamental principles it is not Samkhya at all ; on 
the contrary, while the separate existence for The time 
being of the individual soul is asserted, it is expressly 
made clear that it flows as a stream to the ocean, and 
that at the end it is merged in the great ocean of being 
and embraced on all sides, losing then consciousness. 
As the deer leaves its old horn, or the snake its worn- 
out skin, or the bird the falling tree, so the freed soul 
abandons its woe, and goes on the perfect way, leaving 
behind pleasure and pain without even a subtle body. 
In addition to this exposition of the doctrine of the 
Brahman without illusion, Pahcasikha differs in his 
psychology from the orthodox Samkhya : he holds the 
belief in the existence of power as the sixth organ with 
the organs of action, corresponding to mind as the sixth of 
the organs of perception. He also holds that activity is 
produced by the combined result of knowledge, heat, and 
wind: the first element produces the senses and their 
objects, separate existence, perception and mind ; heat 
produces gall and other bases ; wind produces the two 
vital airs. Further, he discusses the question of the 
nature of deep sleep and the fact that the senses are not 
then really active. In both these respects, the import- 
ance attached to the vital airs and other physical bases, 
and in the stress laid on the question of the nature of 
deep sleep, Pahcasikha is truly Vedantic and not an 
upholder of the Samkhya. 

The degree of faith which cam, be attributed to this 
account of the views of Pahcasikha can be judged from 

1 See E. W. Hopkins, Great Epic of India , pp. 149 ff. Compare 
also the version of a similar philosophic view contained in me dical 
treatise of Caraka (of very uncertain date), summarised by S. Dasgupca]* 1 
Indian Philosophy , i, pp. 213 ff., who overestimates its age. 
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the fact that in xii, 321, 96-112, we have a different 

„ account of the views of that sage. Here there are thirty 
principles, with God 1 superadded. They are the ten 
senses and mind, power being ignored : intellect, Sattva, 
individuation, the general disposition, ignorance, the 
source, the manifestation, the unification of doubles such 
as pleasantness and unpleasantness, time, the five gross 
element^ being and not being, cause, seed and power. 
The source of all these factors is the unevolved, which 
is evolved by means of these principles, and as evolved 
is the individual. The way of life to be sought is 
renunciation. Yet another account of the principles is 
given in a version ascribed in xii, 274, to Asita Devala, 
but the details of this version deviate more and more 
from any normal schedule, the organs of knowledge 
being* reckoned at eight. 

The question arises whether we can, on the strength 
of these notices, attribute any serious value to the 
tradition preserved in the Samkhya Kdrika . The 
answer as regards Kapila and Asuri can hardly be in 
the affirmative, in the sense that the notice of the 
Kdrika receives any support from the epic. If there 
was ever a sage, Kapila, who expounded philosophy, he 
had disappeared into a mass of obscure tradition at an 
early date. Moreover, there is grave reason to suspect 
his real existence at all, in view of the fact that he may 
owe his name merely to the use of Kapila in the &vetdfva- 
tara Upanisad (v, 2) as a description of Hiranyagarbha. 
The likelihood is that the name Kapila is merely that of a 
divinity which has, for whatever reason, been associated 
closely with the Samkhya philosophy in its atheistic 
form, though it is essential to note that the association 
is not epic, in which Kapila is by no means exclusively 
an expounder of the Samkhya, and where there prevails 
the vague idea that th£ Samkhya is at bottom quite con- 
sistent with belief in the Brahman. Asuri is a mere 
name, and we cannot possibly accept him as a historical 

-*mr*,* See*\&. W. Hopkins, Great Epic of India , p. 152. P. O. 
Schrader Ixviii, 106, n. 3) suggests instead nature and 

spirit, but this seems an error. 
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philosopher without more proof. The epic asserts that 
he taught Pahcasikha, whence no doubt comes the state- 
ment in the Kdrikd, r 

The case of Pahcasikha offers more difficulty, and 
he has often been treated as an authentic teacher : 
indeed, the Chinese tradition 1 attributes to him the work 
known as Sasiitanira , though doubtless by an error. 
There has been seen a certain similarity between the 
doctrines attributed to Pahcasikha in the few passages 
quoted from him in the commentary on the Saifokhya 
Sutra and doctrines expressed in the epic. Thus his 
view of the infinitely small size of the soul may be 
compared with the same doctrine expressed in xii, 346, 
13-18, and his view of the unenlightened individual with 
that expressed in xii, 310. But these comparisons do 
not carry us any further, as they do not by any means 
connect even the Pahcasikha of the epic with the 
reputed Pahcasikha of the school tradition. The only 
conclusion available is that the identity of the pre- 
sumably actual teacher mentioned by the commentators 
and the epic Pahcasikha is not proved, and that the 
latter, at least, certainly did not teach as he is re- 
presented any single doctrine, and certainly not a 
Samkhya one. We have, therefore, two possibilities 
open to us: either we can assume that the name, 
Pahcasikha, was that of an ancient sage, perhaps as 
may be indicated by Buddhist evidence cited below, 
originally a divine personage, to whom, as to Kapila, 
for reasons unknown to us, certain doctrines were 
ascribed, just as, for instance, Sanatkumara, clearly a 
divine being, is cited as an authority in the epic, or that 
the late epic uses the name of an actual teacher of high 
rank in the Samkhya-Yoga school, but simply ascribes 
to him doctrines at random, indifferent to their inner 
consistency and still more to their consistency with the 
views which were actually held by the teacher in 
question. In the latter case the question arises 

1 Takakusu, Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d' Extreme Orient, 
iv, 57 ff. ; Tuxen, Yoga, p. 14. 
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whether Pancasikha can be dated early enough to 
* render plausible his appearance in the epic, which was 
practically complete by A.D. 500 even as regards the 
philosophic portions, and which probably contained 
these sections considerably earlier than that. 

The information which has been preserved as to the 
views of Pancasikha is fragmentary, but not unimpor- 
tant, a ad the definiteness of some of these opinions 
suggests a real personality. The same impression of 
.reality is borne out by the fact that Vacaspatimisra, in 
his commentary on the Yoga Sutra , regularly identifies 
as his views certain remarks quoted as from the teacher 
by Vyasa in his commentary, and that views are 
expressly given as his in the Samkkya Sutra . He 
appegrs also, if we may trust Vyasa and Vacaspatimisra, 
to have styled Kapila_ the Adividvan and to have 
asserted that he taught Asuri, but he does not hint that 
he himself was the pupil of Asuri, a fact which 
discredits the assertion of this fact in verse 70 of the 
Sdmkhya Kdrikd. From the form in which some of his 
views are preserved for us 1 it would clearly seem that 
he wrote a work in prose Sutras. The account of the 
three Gunas attributed to him in the comment on the 
Sdmkhya Sutra (i, 127) is perfectly in keeping with 
the normal Samkhya-Yoga view. His doctrine of the 
reason of the eternal connection of spirit and nature 
quoted in the Sutra (vi, 68) is the obviously correct 
one that it is due to lack of discrimination, a view much 
more thorough than the reply of the teachers generally 
that it was caused by works, or that of Sanandana, who 
is elsewhere unknown, that it was caused by the 
internal body or psychic apparatus, since clearly the 
first answer merely gives a proximate cause, and the 
second not even a cause, but the mere form in which 
the connection expresses itself. Further, it is certainly 
in better agreement with the view of many spirits in 
the Samkhya that each should be regarded as atomic, 

1 See Yoga Sutra Bhdsya, i, 4 ; Sdmkhya Sutra , v, 32-35 ; vi, 
68. See also Garbe, Festgruss an R. von Roth, pp, 75 ff . 
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as is expressly 1 recorded in the Yoga Sutra commen- 
tary (i, 36) as the view of Pancasikha: failing the 
recognition that the spirit must be considefed as not in 
space, which is not achieved by any school of Indian 
philosophy, it is clear that with an infinity of spirits 
the doctrine of their infinite extent is difficult, and it 
is probable enough that in this view, which is accepted 
throughout the rest of the history of the Samkhya, there 
is to be seen a trace of the influence of the Vedanta. 2 

While this doctrine points to the early date of 
Pancasikha in the Samkhya school tradition, there is 
another view ascribed to him which would seem to 
assign him to a later period. The Samkhya Sutra 
(v, 32), in discussing the nature of Vyapti, the universal 
pervasion which is the basis of inference, ascribes to 
him an explanation of it which would lead us to assume 
that he lived in the time when logical studies were in 
full vigour ; this was certainly comparatively late, for 
the great epic barely knows the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems. But we cannot place any faith in the assertion 
of the Samkhya Sutra , which is not an early or authori- 
tative work as regards philosophical history ; the name 
of Pancasikha probably was merely adopted to give a 
cachet to the doctrine. On the other hand, the style of 
Pancasikha’s fragments, when not quoted in Sutra 
form, agrees most closely with that of the writer 
Sabarasvamin, whose period has been fixed by Jacobi 3 
as comparatively late, perhaps the fifth century A.D. 
There is no reason to place Pancasikha so late as 
this: it is most probable that he is older than Isvara- 
kr§pa, who is not to be dated after A.D. 325. The date 
of the first century A.D., ascribed conjecturally to 
Pancasikha by Garbe, 4 may therefore be regarded as not 

J.H. Woods, Yoga System of Pafhnjali, p. 74, suggests that 
Pancasikha J s view was not general, but referred only to some parti- 
cular stage of the self. This is doubtful. H. Jacobi ( Gottingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, 1919, p. 17) suggests that originally the Samkhya 
held the Jain view of the co-extension of spirit and bodyjwfej* which 
compare Kausitaki Upanisad, vi, 19. 

2 Of. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 117. 

3 J.A.OS., xxx i, 24. 4 Samkhya Philosophic ,p, 70. 







excessively early : the evidence for the present hardly 
carries him beyond the second century A.D. This date 
would leave ft open for his fame to become distorted 
and for strange doctrines to be ascribed to him in the 
epic. It is, however, in keeping with his independent 
position that the epic should ascribe to him the older 
doctrine that the gross body was composed of all five 
element, as against the theory of the Samkhya Sutra 
that it was made up of one only, the other four serving 
merely ancillary purposes. 

In the Buddhist texts, 1 not only late but early, there 
is mention of a Gandhabba Pancasikha as in the vicinity 
of the Buddha: it would probably be unwise to see in 
this personage a reflection of the historic Pancasikha, 
as it* would be necessary to bring down the affected 
texts very low, or to see in it an interpolation. The 
similarity of name is, therefore, to be regarded as 
accidental, for it is not very probable that the man 
should derive his name from the demon. 

Another teacher of Yoga who is mentioned in the 
epic is Jaigisavya, who, according to the KurmaPurana , 
was a fellow pupil of Pancasikha. The one certain piece 
of information regarding him contained in the com- 
mentary on the Yoga Sutra (ii, 54) shows him as a 
teacher of Yoga doctrine. His reality is, therefore, 
assured in a very different degree than that of Sana, 
Sanaka, Sanatana, Sanatkumara, and Sanatsujata, who 
with Vodhu are given as teachers in the epic. Of these 
the last only, in whose name a degraded form of Buddha 
has been seen, 2 but wholly without ground, appears to 
have any historical reality: the list of Samkhya 
teachers to whom an oblation of water is daily offered 
by the orthodox Brahman includes his name after Kapila 
and Asuri and before Pancasikha^ while an Atharva 
Parisista places him even before Asuri. It would be 
unwise to place any faith on these evidences of 
chronology, but it Is worth noting that the Chinese 
> - ; v. ^ ; --.; r .V;'-;':. / > 

1 H. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 111. 

2 Weber, cited by Garbe, op. cit p. 72. 
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translation of the commentary on the Samkhya Karikh 
suggests a series of teachers in which after Paheasikha 
comeGarga, andUluka, or perhaps Voclhuf before Varsa 
and Isvarakrsna, 

In the law book of Man u, which is contemporaneous 
with the main body of the didactic epic, we find the 
Samkhya doctrine never mentioned by name, but in a 
number of points there are clear coincidences with the 
classical Samkhya. Thus the number of forms of proof 
allowed is three (xii, 105), the three Gunas are described 
elaborately (xii, 24-52) and in the first book there is a 
creation myth which has a tinge of Samkhya views. 
In it, from a dark incomprehensible world arose the 
absolute being Svayambhu, who created the waters, 
from which sprang a golden egg, in which, as th$ god 
Brahman, the creator came into being. Dwelling in 
the egg for a year, he came out and from its shell he 
fashioned the heaven and earth, the place between, 
and the ocean. Then he produced from himself mind, 
described as being and not being, then individuation, 
then the great self, all that is made up of the three 
Gunas, and the five senses to grasp objects. From 
fine parts of the five senses and mind, mixed with 
portions of his own body, he created all other things. 
The account is clearly by no means definitely Samkhya, 
nor can it be regarded as of special importance in the 
history of the system. The text contains many other 
much more Vedantie traits, and its importance lies in 
the fact that it illustrates by no means badly the 
confused philosophical speculations of these popular 
texts. The same phenomenon is not rare in the 
Dharma Sutras and Smrtis : that of Vis?iu, however, 
contains in chapter 97 a clear distinction between the 
spirit and the twenty-four other principles, it enumerates 
the three Gunas, and. one of its verses (xx, 25) shows 
a marked similarity to Gau$apada’s commentary on 
the second verse of the Karika . 

The Puranas show also traces of the inflise^ce^pf 

1 Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise & Extreme Orient , iv, 59. 
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doctrines similar to those of the epic. The cosmological 
it accounts of these works contain here and there 
approximations to the evolutionary series of the 
Samkhya, and they agree with it in the doctrine of the 
three Gunas, but this point of view is in them associated 
to , some extent with conceptions taken from the 
illusionist doctrine of the Vedanta, and far more with 
the doctrines of the sectarian Vaisnava or Pasupata 
schools. Thus in the Visnu Purana^ while we find 
both nature and spirit described in terms appropriate 
to the Samkhya principles, it is declared that Visnu, 
as supreme spirit, is one not only with spirit but with 
nature, and with time. The Matsya Purana again 
finds that the three Gunas in the great principle are 
identical with Brahman, Visnu, and Siva. Naturally 
these and similar views 1 in the Pur alias give us no 
information of worth as to the antiquity of the Samkhya 
system or its primitive character. 

The question inevitably arises as to the nature of 
the system of Samkhya taught in the epic. The 
view adopted by Garbe 2 3 is that the Samkhya of the 
epic is merely a popularizing and contamination of the 
true Samkhya, which he considers is of too individual 
a type to have been produced except as the creation 
of some one mind. As he holds that this ingenious 
system was in vogue before the rise of the epic, or at 
least before the epic took its present shape, it is 
natural that so important a philosophy should have 
left its traces unmistakably in the epic, and equally 
natural that the form in which it appears should be 
one far removed from the precision and clarity of the 
true system. To this argument the most serious 
objection is the fact that there is no real evidence that 
thq Samkhya philosophy existed as a complete whole 
as early as the period"* of the epic, say 200 B.C. to 

1 Purusa and Prakrti are often identified with the male and 
female principles : hence Sakti and Prakrti become identified, and in 
the Prakrti and Sakti are one and the same, the creative 

first principle which is exalted even over the supreme deity. 

3 Samkhya Philosophies pp. 54-59. 
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A.D. 200, the evidence of the priority of such a system 
to Buddhism being, as has been seen above, far from 
cogent. Nor again is there really any sufficient ground 
to hold that the Samkhya system is the bold and 
original product of a single mind. On the contrary, 
the system on close examination can be seen to be a 
somewhat illogical redaction of principles which are 
expressed in the Brahman philosophy of the Upanisads, 
and in opposition to the theory of a rapid development 
must be set the far more probable theory of slow 
growth, which can be traced through the later Upanisads, 
the Katka and the Svetasvatara , which have clear traces 
of the doctrine of evolution of principles in the 
Samkhya manner. Moreover if, as is supposed, the 
full Samkhya system was in existence before thq. epic, 
it is decidedly strange that the epic should practically 
ignore the doctrine of fine elements which that system 
has so clearly. On the other hand, the terminology 
applied in the Karika to these fine elements, and to the 
gross elements, the first being described as Avisesa, and 
the latter as Visesa, is decidedly unnatural and curious, 
and contrasts sharply with the simple description of the 
gross elements and their characteristics, Visesas, in 
the epic. 

A very different theory of the epic Samkhya is 
presented by Dahlmann. 1 In his view the epic is not, 
as is usually supposed, a heroic epic into which have 
been put at various times vast masses of didactic 
and unepic material. From its earliest period the epic 
was, he holds, not different from what it now is : it was 
essentially a book of customary law and usage, which 
the epic tale illustrates. It follows from this view that 
the epic is held to be of great antiquity, and that in 
place of seeing in it a heterogeneous mass of con- 
tradictory views, we must see in it the expression of one 
single doctrine. This is the epic Samkhya which 
represents the development of the unsystematic 

1 Nirvana (1897) and Samkhya Philosophic (1902). E, 

Gough, Philosophy of the Upanishads , pp. 200 ff. ; S. K. Belvalkar, 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume ,pp. 181-84. 
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teachings of the early Upanisads. It is essentially a 
science of the Brahman, Brahmavidya, but it is at the 
same time basfed on logic, Anviksiki, and while it never 
abandons traditional foundations — only once, and that on 
the doctrine of Ahimsa, which he supports against 
tradition, is Kapila pronounced the holder of an 
unorthodox view in the epic — still it freely uses the 
processes of reasoning. Its special aim Is the 
investigation and setting forth of the number of principles 
involved and their evolution from the absolute. It is 
atheistic merely in the sense that it denies any personal 
deity such as that accepted by the Yoga, but not in the 
sense that it denies the absolute and impersonal 
Brahman, which on the contrary it unquestionably 
recognizes, and in which the individual soul finds 
Nirvana. But beside the absolute it recognizes the 
existence of a material nature, which is the source of the 
manifold character of the empiric self, since through it 
the absolute becomes multiplied, and it sets itself to 
define in detail nature and its workings. It is merely in 
its substance a clearing up of the doctrines which are 
contained in the older Upanisads, such as the Brhada- 
ranyaka and the Chandogya : these texts lay great stress 
on the fact that there is one self or absolute, that all 
else is not true reality, and that it is a mist alee which 
leads to transmigration to believe that the empiric is 
the true reality. But these Upanisads do not deal 
distinctly with the nature of the empiric reality : the 
question whether it is merely an illusion is not discussed, 
and the doctrine of mere illusion is not set out, though 
no doubt the extreme stress laid on the unreality of the 
world of experience, from the point of view of true 
reality, tends to render the growth of this doctrine not 
unnatural. Ultimately the epic Samkhya with its 
logical theory of the Brahman becomes, on the one 
hand, the classical Samkhya which has learned to do 
without the Brahman, and, on the other hand, by the 
layin^Lftf increased stress on the unreality of the world 
is developed the illusion theory of Samkara. Dahlmann ' 
traces back the origin of the Samkhya not merely to the 
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older Upanisads : he sees in the hymn of the Rgveda , 
x, 129, the creation of the universe from an indefinite r- 
snbstance described as water by an absolute already 
existing, and he considers that the fact that the Atman 
is called the twenty-fifth in the Satapaika and Sankha- 
yana Brdhmanas is a foreshadowing of the twenty-four 
principles of the Samkhya other than the self, while 
the three Gunas he finds adumbrated in the Aik&rvaveda , 
where (x, 8, 43) mention is made of the nine-doored 
lotus with three coverings in which there is a soul, a 
theory which has, as we have seen, no probability. 

It is clear that the theory of Dahlmann is extremely 
ingenious, and it is of minor importance that the effort 
to trace the twenty-fifth principle as Atman is probably 
based on the mistaken rendering of Atman as self 
instead of trunk of the body, as opposed to the hands, 
feet, fingers and toes, which are the other twenty-four 
principles. It is a different thing to conjecture that 
this fondness for the number twenty-five which is often 
seen in the Brahmanas, where Prajapati is described 
as twenty-five fold, is one of the sources of the 
doctrine that there are twenty-five principles. But 
the attempt to hold that the epic is a unity and that 
it teaches a Unitarian philosophy is one which offends 
every canon of criticism and commonsense, and the 
main doctrine that the atheistic Samkhya is really 
a doctrine which accepts the Brahman, but denies the 
personal deity of the Yoga, is a toiir de force . The 
epic, which certainly is devoted to the doctrine of the 
Brahman and to the reverence of great personal deities, 
on the other hand, unquestionably tends to regard the 
Samkhya system as a sort of Brahmaism, but it is 
perfectly obvious from the epic that the system itself 
was not one of this kind at all. The truth of the matter 
is much better expressed by Hopkins, 1 who finds in the 
epic the traces of at least six systems, Vedic orthodoxy, 
Brahmaism, i.e> the doctrine of the Brahman but 
without the illusion theory, rarely the doctrfne. o|, the 


1 Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 81. 
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Brahman with the illusion theory, the Samkhya, the 
^Yoga, and the Pasupatas and Bhagavatas, sectarian 
worshippers oi*Siva and Visnu respectively, who adopt in 
their systems a good deal of Samkhya-Yoga philosophy. 

The view of Dahlmann has received unexpected 
support from Professor Oldenberg, 1 although the latter 
does not, of course, share the former’s views of the unity 
of the eg|c. _ He contends, however, that the epic does 
know a Samkhya, in which the individual spirits are 
ultimately differentiations of the absolute spirit, the 
position in fact which is suggested by the Purusa of the 
Katha Upanisad, The essential difficulty in this view 
is the fact of the epic recognition of the twenty-five 
principles of the Samkhya and the twenty-sixth of the 
Yoga, which certainly is naturally taken as showing 
that the Samkhya denied, while the epic Yoga accepted, 
the absolute, in a sense clearly different from the deity 
of the Yoga Sutra , which in other respects obviously 
represents a Yoga different from the epic. The suggestion 
of Oldenberg that the twenty-fifth principle of the 
Samkhya included both the individual spirits and the 
absolute spirit, while in the additional number of the 
Yoga the two are differentiated, is far from plausible ; 
as Jacobi 2 3 points out there would be the same distinc- 
tion between the two categories of spirit as between the 
Vyakta and the Avyakta, and the distinction would 
inevitably have been made in the enumeration from the 
outset. Nor does there appear to be any convincing 
reason why we should deny to the epic what it seems 
most plainly to convey — the existence of a Samkhya 
without an absolute; in all the passages adduced from 
the Bhagavadgitd and the Moksadharma by Oldenberg 
there is nothing to suggest that the epic ascribes the 
view which recognizes an absolute spirit to the Samkhya 
proper as distinct fronrthe Samkhya-Yoga. 

The rejection of Dahlmann" s theory of the existence 
in the epic of a Samkhya, which acknowledged the 

1 dYgs hrichten von der KgL Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 

zu Gottingen, 1917, pp. 231 ff. 

3 Gottingische gelehrie Anzeigen , 1919, p. 6, n. 1. 
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absolute instead of reducing- all to spirits and nature, as 
being totally unhistorical, leaves open the question 
whether such a doctrine is the basis of the Samkhya of 
the epic in the sense that that system is a development 
from a philosophy which recognized the absolute. The 
alternative to this theory is the view that the Samkhya 
is a conception based entirely on the view of the differ- 
ence between subject and object, and that this conception 
was formed independently of the existing Atman- 
Brahman philosophy, or at least in conscious reaction 
from it. Stress has been laid by Garbe 1 on the un- 
Brahmanic character of the Samkhya philosophy, and 
he has attributed it in large measure to the influence of 
the Ksatriyas. The force of this argument is greatly 
diminished by the fact that Garbe is also inclined to 
attribute the Brahman doctrine in large measure to the 
same influence, in which case it seems impossible to 
treat the Samkhya as markedly opposed in its basis to 
the Brahman doctrine. In any case, the arguments for 
the un-Brahmanic character of the Samkhya are wholly 
devoid of weight The homeland of the Samkhya is 
placed in the east by Garbe, on the ground that Buddh- 
ism, which was in his opinion derived from the Samkhya, 
flourished in the east, and the east was certainly less 
completely subjected to the influence of Brahmanism than 
the western middle country. The argument, however, 
is subject to the grave defects that the dependence on 
the Samkhya of Buddhism is not proved, and that, 
if it were proved, the fact would merely show that the 
Samkhya at the time of the rise of Buddhism was of 
great importance in the east : it could never show that 
it was first produced in the east. Nor can any weight 
be allowed to the argument that in Kapilavastu, the 
birthplace of the Buddha, we are to see the name of the 
town of Kapila, the founder of thb Samkhya philosophy. 
That Kapilavastu really meant the town of Kapila, 
and is not a name drawn from the description of the 

1 Sathjkhya Philosophic, p. 5 f. So J. S, Speyer, *l)i ommd ische 
Tkeosophie, pp. 64, 107. For an effective criticism of Garbe’s view 
see H. Jacobi, Gbiiingische gelehrie Anzeigen, 1919, p. 22. 
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place, as suggested by Oldenberg, 1 is very doubtful, 
and, even if the name referred to a Kapila, that this 
Kapila was the Samkhya sage is an idea which is not 
hinted at in the Brahmanical tradition, which says 
nothing of a town connected with and named after him. 

Other arguments for the un-Brahmanic character of 
the Samkhya adduced by Garbe are the facts that the 
Samkhya and Yoga, Pasupata and Pancaratra and the 
Veda are* 1 set side by side as different systems in xii, 
349, 67, and that the Samkhya and Yoga are mentioned 
{ibid., 76) as two eternal systems beside all the Vedas. 
This, however, merely proves that these systems differ- 
ed from the Vedic tradition, not that they were opposed 
to that tradition or that the supporters of the views of 
these philosophies were un-Brahmanical. Kapila, as 
we ha-?e already seen, appears but once in conflict with 
the Vedas, when he condemns sacrifice of animals, and 
the text plainly supports the sage in his battle for 
Ahimsa. Moreover, the Samkhya never abandons the 
right to appeal for proof to scripture, and in fact there 
are numerous appeals to scripture in the later Samkhya 
texts, while the brief Karika expressly recognizes it 
with perception and inference as the three modes 
of proof. It is true that the use of scripture 
made by the Samkhya is a more limited one than that 
of the later Vedanta, but the essence of the Samkhya is 
its rationalism, and that rationalism could not develop in 
Brahmanical circles is an assertion for which no proof 
either is or can be adduced. The extraordinarily 
ingenious and elaborate system of the sacrifice, as 
thought out by the philosophers who produced the 
Brahmanas, is a clear proof of the interest in reasoning 
taken by the Brahmans. 2 

While there are no arguments of any value which 
can* be adduced for the view that the Samkhya is a 
product of un-Brahmanical circles, there is every evidence 
that the system is a natural growth from the philosophy 

^jtfuddha, p. 111. 

2 See S. Levi, La Doctrine du Sacrifice (Paris, 1896) , 
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of the Upanisads. We have seen that the Upanisads, in 
their later period of development beginning with the 
Kafka , show traces of the doctrines which' we find in the 
Samkhya, such as the evolution of principles, and the 
drawing up of classes of principles. These Upanisads, 
however, differ essentially from the Samkhya in the 
fact that they definitely accept either the doctrine of the 
absolute in its pure form, as does the Kathc i, or the 
doctrine in a theistic form, as does the Svetdsvatara, 
There is, in detail, in the Samkhya little that cannot be 
found in the Upanisads in some place or other : not only 
the idea of the Gunas but also that of the Tanmatras 
can be found there, and the work of the Samkhya in 
large measure evidently takes the form of systematizing 
and developing ideas which were not the creation of 
the Samkhya, but which required to be put into a definite 
system. Indeed, in one sense, the Samkhya must be 
treated as one of the early attempts to systematize and 
reduce to order the somewhat confused mass of 
speculation found in the Upanisads, the characteristic 
feature of the systematization being the attention paid 
to order and the principle of development. 

^^On the other hand, there must be recognized in the 
Samkhya the definite rejection of the absolute and the 
substitution for the absolute, which is the real basis of 
the individual souls, of a multitude of spirits. These 
spirits if examined are clearly nothing but abstractions 
of the concept of subject, and are philosophical absurdi- 
ties, since in the abstract there can be but one subject and 
one object, neither, of course, being anything without 
the other. Xoa philosophical absurdity th e sy steiii can 
on ly have arrived by ^""hlstoricaT’ process , and iiLthe 
number' 1 of* spirit^, we recognize ; an 'attempt to 

reproduce the number of the finite souls of ,ex£erience^ 
while,., in. the abstract co nee ptiqn^IoTJTxiles sence of , spirit 
we have a reflex of the abstract view _taken of the 
absojute^ which is represented' in the ^rkaSaraTzyaFd 
Vpanisad, and elsewhere, as the unseei^ seer, the 
unthought thinker, and so forth. On the othertand^ 
the independent position given, to; aatiire;.iis*']a^disttnpr 
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concession to realism: nature as objective is . not...., 
dependent bn spirit, TKgtlgff “if Is ‘fhe'object of spirit and 

Ms' unconscious without spilt, and, though intellect— 
made conscious .bjjpirit—rlses from nature ‘ and from it 
other things are . evoived,.,. eyen jo in ' the 1 classical . 

'Bamkhya there is a tendency toTegard the non-organic * 
world as in some way in direct connection with nature. 
The insistence on the multitude of souls and the 
conceding to them of quasi-individual existence and 
the allowing of a certain reality to the world are 
characteristic features of the interpretation of the 
Upanisads as set out in the Brahma Sutra of Badarayana, 
and in point of fact the Upanisads contain clear traces 
of a doctrine which allows to the world of matter and 
to the individual souls a certain reality. The purely 
idealistic attitude towards the absolute, which is doubtless 
the real interpretation of the doctrine of Yajnavalkya in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad y is not so frequently found 
in the Upanisads as the pantheistic, while side by side 
with these higher forms of doctrine we often find the 
conception of the absolute producing matter, into which 
it enters in the form of the soul, from which it is but a 
step to the doctrine that the individual soul thus 
produced has some self-importance of its own and stands 
in a quasi-independent relation to the absolute self. 
From such a position it is not very difficult to realize 
that the further step might be taken of holding that the 
absolute, which was beyond perception, was not, like 
nature and spirit, to be grasped by inference, and that 
there was no need to postulate an absolute for the 
explanation of the world. The step taken was a bold 
and decisive one, and it is on the taking of this step 
that the existence of the specifically Samkhya system 
depends, but it was a step which followed naturally 
from the development of the philosophy of the absolute : 
the end of a doctrine which placed infinity in the absolute 
was to reduce its content to nothing. 

It is nqyr clear in what way we must regard the 
Samkliya of the epic. It is not a blurred version of the 
classical Samkhya, nor is there any reason to believe 

S' ■ '' ■ 
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that the classical Samkhya had already been excogitated 
by this period- On the other hand, it is not a Samkhya 
which recognizes an absolute, and merely denies a 
personal creator : it is, apart from efforts made by the 
epic to torture it into more orthodox pantheism, a 
system which denies an absolute, and asserts instead a 
multiplicity of individual souls, but in the epic, as far as 
we can judge, it is still without some of the more charac- 
teristic of its minor doctrines, and has not achieved the 
completeness and, subject to its main conceptions, 
clarity of outline which mark its classical form. 1 * * * 

1 For a criticism of F. Edgerton’s views on the theory (A.J.P., 
xlv, 1 if.) of the epic Samkhya as recognizing the absolute, see Keith, 

Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, chap. 28. His position 

involves the rendering of anisvara (xii, 11039) in a passage giving 

the divergent views of Samkhya and Yoga as “soul,’ 5 whereas it 

obviously points to the vital distinction of the two systems in that the 
Samkhya denies an ISvara. Both are methods of salvation, but they 
are also in some passages systems with definite principles, the one 
with twenty-five, the other with twenty-six ; see above, p. 39. 


- SAMKHYA AND YOGA 

The Yoga philosophy, according to the epic, is a 
system which is ancient like the Samkhya, and this 
parallel position belongs to the Yoga in the whole of 
its historical existence. The practices of Yoga, as 
they are revealed to us in the Yoga Sutra of Patahjali, 
the oldest text-book of the school, contain much that is 
in itself a relic of primitive conceptions of the value 
of states of ecstasy and hypnotic trance. This tendency 
to attribute importance to 'the obtaining of such 
states is widespread; there is a striking example 
for this form of belief in the history of Greek religion 
in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., and in the 
Ipgveda itself (x, 136) there is a mention of the mad 
Muni, probably a predecessor of the later Yogin. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to see in the Yoga practice any 
borrowing 1 from the aboriginal tribes, though we need 
not doubt that these tribes practised similar rites and 
that their influence may have tended to maintain and 
develop Yoga to the extraordinary popularity which it 
has achieved in India. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that the 
introduction of Yoga into the practice of high philo- 
sophy was natural and proper in the case of a philo- 
sophy, which, like the Atman doctrine, denied the 
possibility of knowledge of the self as subject. As the 
Keha Upamsad (ii) has it, the self cannot be known by 
him who has knowledge, but only by him who has no 
knowledge* Hence comes the effort to subdue all the 

1 Suggested by A. E. Gough, Philosophy of the Ufianishads , pp, 
18, 19 ; Garbe, Samkhya Philosophies pp. 247, 248. 
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activity of senses and of mind, to empty the intellect, 
and thus to make it ready for a new apprehension, _ 
the normal aim of the mystic of all lands and places. 

It is to this theoretic aim that Deussen 1 ascribes 
the origin of the system, but it is clear that in adopt- 
ing the Yoga hypnotic practices for this purpose the 
holders of the Atman faith were not innovators, but 
were turning existing material to a more refined and 
speculative use. : 

The development of the Yoga theory is first clearly 
revealed in the same Upanisads as deal with those doc- 
trines which later are adopted as part of the Samkhya 
system, that is, of the older Upanisads, the Katha and 
Sveias'vatara, and later by far the Maitrayani. In the 
conception of Yoga, literally yoking, there seem% often 
to be a reference to a fixing of the mind on God. 2 The 
use of Yoga is, however, as well adapted to the case of 
the believer in the absolute Brahman as to the devotee 
of an individual deity : the former stage is presented in 
the Katha and Maitrayarn, the latter in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad. The term in its technical sense also occurs 
in these Upanisads, and, when opposed to Samkhya, it 
denotes doubtless the practical side of religious con- 
centration as opposed to the theoretical investigation. 
It follows necessarily from this very contrast, and from 
the nature of the case, that Yoga could not primarily 
be a separate system of philosophy, and hence its 
natural dependence on other systems. 

In the epic the relation of Samkhya and Yoga is 
precisely as in the Upanisads : the two stand side by 
side as philosophy and religion, as theory and practice, 
and some details of the Yoga practice, as given, show 
how much the system had advanced in the direction in 
which it appears in the Yoga Sutra. But there appears 

* Allgenieine Geschichte der Philosopkie, I, iii, 507. 

5 As held by Rajendralala Mitra, Yoga Aphorisms , p. xii ; P. 
Oltramare, L’histoire des Idees ThSosophiques , i, £08-10; Jacobi, 
Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee, p. 29. Garbe denies this explana- 
tion. Tuxen (Yoga, p. 32) accepts Vyasa’s rendering as Samadhi ; 
Charpentier (Z.D.M.G., lxv, 47) takes it as Praxis. 
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a distinct tendency to ascribe to the Yoga, as opposed 
to the Samkhya, a twenty- sixth principle, a perfectly 
enlightened spirit with which the individual spirit is 
really identical. The Samkhya is resolutely without 
an Isvara, but the Yoga has an Isvara, identified with 
Brahman, who is here a supreme spirit into which 
the individual spirit is resolved, having been in essence 
a part <$>£ the absolute spirit which multiplied itself. 
The end of Yoga is, in accordance with this view, the 
vision of the one true self (vi, 30, 10, 12 ; xiv, 19, 17-19), 
but it is also represented, in more accurate agreement 
with the Samkhya in its atheistic form, as an isolation 
of the spirit from matter (xii, 306, 16, 17; 316, 14 fL) 
From the former point of view it is not difficult to see 
the development of the meaning of devotion to God, 
which it often has in the Bhagavadglta , or the further 
sense in that text, especially in chapters three and five, 
of action without hope of reward or desire of reward. 

The theory has often been held that Yoga was first 
atheistic, and that the theism of the classical system of 
the Yoga Sutra and of the epic alike is due to a con- 
cession to popular feeling, nor is there any doubt 
whatever that in the Sutra the connection of the 
divinity with the system is rather a loose one. 1 But 
the theory that there was an earlier atheistic Yoga as 
a philosophical system is clearly not made probable by 
the evidence of the epic, which shows the Yoga as 
clearly distinguished from the Samkhya by its twenty- 
sixth principle, though it ever tries to assimilate the 
Samkhya to the Yoga, and both to the doctrine of the 
Brahman. It is, therefore, perfectly possible that the 
position of the classical Yoga is due to its close asso- 
ciation with the Samkhya, which has accentuated its 
real indifference to the idea of a deity, which is 
certainly not philosophically, though perhaps histori- 
cally, essential to the conception of Yoga. 

Now great importance attaches to the date of the 
Yoga Sutra* ot Patanjali, in view of the fact that, if it 

1 So P. Tuxen, Yoga (Copenhagen, 1911), pp. 56 ff., but see Jacobi, 
op. cit pp. 29 f., 34 ff. 
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could be placed in the second century B.C., there would 
be attained a very definite date for the growth of the 
Samkhya school, with which in all essentials except 
atheism the Yoga agrees. Unfortunately, this view 
rests only on the theory that Patanjali is the same 
as the author of the Mahabhdsya , whose date is now 
usually admitted to be the middle of the second century 
B.G. This view, however, cannot stand examination. 
It is clear that in his philosophic views as to the 
nature of substance and quality the grammarian 
stands on a lower plane of development than the 
philosopher, and on the other hand the philosopher 
violates one at least of the grammarian's laws of 
grammar. Further, the Sutra contains some doctrines 
which are probably late borrowings : thus in i, 4tP, the 
theory of atoms which belongs to the Vaisesika is 
clearly referred to, and we find in iii, 52, the 
doctrine of the Buddhist Sautrantika school that time 
consists of moments, Ksanas, which are themselves 
forms of development of ever restless nature. This 
doctrine is found also in the Vaisesika school, as it 
accords with the atomic theory, but not until the 
Praiastapddabhasya. It is less certain if we can 
attribute to the Sutra the doctrines of Sphofa, which 
belonged to the school of grammarians, and which is 
supposed by the commentator, Vyasa, to be referred to 
in iii, 17, or that of the infinite size of the inner organ, 
which is seen by him in iv, 10, and which is supposed 
by Jacobi 1 to have been borrowed from the Vaisesika 
school, in opposition to the view that this organ was of 
mean size, which is asserted by Vijnanabhiksu to have 
been the view of the Samkhya school, though this has 
been questioned. 2 More decisive is, perhaps, the fact 
that the Yoga Sutra seems to attack the doctrine of the 
Vijnanavadins, and that therefore it is probably not 
older than the third century A. D., and probably is 
younger. The great supporters of that school, Vasu- 


J.A.O.S., xxK.it 28. 

J. Charpentier, Z.D.M.G., lxv, 848 ; Tuxen, Yoga, p. 101. 
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bandhu and Asanga, lived in all probability about A.D. 

*300, but the school itself may, of course, have existed 
earlier, so that no absolutely certain result can be 
attained. It is, however, not at all unlikely that the 
production of the Yoga Sutra was more or less directly 
motived by the revival of the Samkhya and its definite 
setting out in the Samkhya Karikd of Isvarakrspa, who 
was an* earlier contemporary, according to Chinese 
evidence, of Vasubandhu. The attack on the idealism 
of Vasubandhu thus found in the Yoga Sutra would be 
extremely natural. 

Jacobi 1 has also indicated certain other points in 
which the Yoga Sutra appears to present us with views 
different from those held in the earlier Yoga, before it 
came finder the full influence of the Samkhya system. 
Thus we have the evidence of Vatsyayana in his 
comment on the Nyaya Sutra (i, 1, 29) for the fact 
that the Yoga held the doctrines of the creation of the 
world by the Karman of spirit, the qualitative differentia- 
tion of souls, and the coming into being of the non- 
existent and the passing away of the existent, while 
Uddyotakara 2 * * * adds that the Yoga held that the organs 
of sense were made of the elements ( bhautika ). It is 
in fact clear that the Yoga has confused its doctrine of 
thought {citta) by taking over the doctrine of the three 
internal organs ( antahkarana ) from the Samkhya, and 
that primarily it did not recognize egoism, nor had it 
any need of a subtle body, in view of the material 
character of the sense organs. 

It may be added that no further light on the date of 
either Samkhya or Yoga can be gained from a notice in 
the Kauiiliya Aidhasastra , 8 which ranks as Anviksiki, 
logical sciences, the views of the Lokayata, the Samkhya 
an,d the Yoga schools. This enumeration, if it could be 
established that the work of Kautilya w r as really a work 

1 Goitingische gelehrte Anz eigen, 1919, pp. 14 £6. 

a S. Dasgtjpta, Indian Philosophy , i, 228, n. 1, in error denies this. 

* See H. Jacobi, Sitz. der K. Preuss, Akad. der Wiss., 1911, pp. 

732-43 ; followed by Charpentier, Z.D.M.G., lxv, 844, n. 1, and Garbe, 

Samkhya Philosophic , pp, 3 ff . 
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of the beginning of the third century B.C., would not 
indeed carry the question much beyond the evidence r 
afforded by the epic, but it would afford a more secure 
basis for considering the value of the epic data, but 
unfortunately the date of the Arthasastra is very uncer- 
tain, and may be very much later than the suggested 
date . 1 It might possibly be thought that the combina- 
tion of Samkhya and Yoga with the certainly atheistic 
Lokayata would permit the conclusion that the Yoga 
was at one period atheistic, but there seems no possible 
ground to insist on reading such an implication into the 
terms, while it_may be observed that the Lokayata can 
only be called Anviksikl by a stretch of the imagination, 
since its first characteristic is its resolute dogmatic 
refusal to acknowledge the existence of any me^ns of 
proof save perception. 

1 Keith, DR. AS . , 1916, pp. 130-37 ; Jolly, Z.D.M.G., lxviii, 
355-59 ; Wintemitz, Geschichie d. Indischen LitteraUir , iii, 518, n. 1. 
Jacobi’s reply {Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee bei den Indern , p. 41) 
is unconvincing. Borrowing from Yajnavalkya is established by T, 
Ganapati Sastrl in his ed. of the Arthasastra . 



THE SASTITANTRA 

In the last verse of the Samkhya Kdrika it is ex- 
pressly stated that that compendium of the Samkhya 
system contains the substance of the whole Sastitantra, 
omitting only the illustrative stories and the discussions 
of the views of other philosophies. The verse is not 
original, it being agreed that the text of Isvarakr§na 
terminated at verse 69, but there is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of the version of fact given in it. It is, 
however, not clear that the term Sastitantra represents, 
as has been suggested by Garbe, 1 a special work : on the 
contrary the context and the wording of the verse 
suggest that Sastitantra is a term for the Samkhya 
philosophy as a system of sixty principles. This, more- 
over, is the sense in which the expression was taken by 
the Rajavdrttika as cited by Vacaspati. According to 
this account the sixty referred to are the fifty Bhavas of 
the Samkhya system, together with a set of ten funda- 
mental principles, stated as the reality, unity, and 
purposefulness of Prakrti, its difference from spirit and 
its action for the sake of spirit, the plurality of spirits, 
their connection with and release from Prakrti, the 
evolution of the other principles, and the inactivity of 
spirit, an order of topics which may have been rendered 
incoherent by the exigencies of the verse. The 
explanation is older than the Rajavdrttika , for it is 
found in the Chinese version of the commentary on the 
Samkhya Karikd made by Paramartha in the sixth 
century A.D. But, despite its antiquity, the explana- 

1 Samkhya Philosophic, pp. 76-78. On the Rajavdrttika see 
J. H. Woods, Yoga System of Patanjali, p. xxii. 
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tion of the number is open to the criticism that it 
confounds two different principles of division : the # 
Bhavas should be included under the Mulikarthas. 
This seems to have been realized even in the tradition 
of the school, for Narayanatirtha in his commentary on 
the Samkhya Kdrika gives as the ten required to make 
up the sixty not the fundamental principles, but spirit, 
Prakrti, intelligence, individuation, the three Gunas, the 
Tanmatras, senses, and gross matter, an enumeration 
which is clearly arbitrary and unjustifiable. 

Some further light on the gastitantra is thrown by 
the mention of that system along with the system of 
Kapila in the Amiyogadvara Sutra of the Jains as Kavilant 
and Satthitantam y which has a parallel in the mention of 
the same systems as Kdvila and Sawikhajogi in the A^ipa- 
pdtika Sutra. 1 The commentator, Abhayadeva, on the 
latter passage explains the system of Kapila as the 
atheistic Samkhya, and the Samkhya as the theistic 
Samkhya, treating Yoga as a separate head, but the 
parallelism with the first passage and the fact that only 
one representative of Samkhya-Yoga is given, show 
that but one system is meant, which united the two 
sides of Samkhya and Yoga. 

More light on this system is perhaps to be obtained 
from the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd , a text of the Pahcaratra 
school, of uncertain date, but apparently with some 
claim to antiquity. In its twelfth Adhyaya are des- 
cribed the five systems, the Vedas, the Yoga, the 
Pasupata, the Satvata, and the Samkhya. The latter 
is described as a Tantra with sixty divisions, which are 
set out in detail, in two series or Mandalas, the first 
consisting of thirty-two and the second of twenty-eight. 

Of these the first are Prakrtis, while the second are 
Vikrtis. These terms, however, are used in a manner 
which differs essentially from that of the orthodox 
Samkhya; in the first series are included all the 
principles of the Samkhya and some other conceptions, 
while the second list contains the chief coiscepts of a 

1 See F. O. Schrader, Z.D.M.G., Lsviii, 101-10. 
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practical physiology and ethics, these affections of the son! 
being termed Vikrtis or modifications, because they come 
into existence only as a result of the activity of the crea- 
tive principles. The first of the principles is Brahman, 
the second Purusa, and the third Sakfci, terms which „ 

point clearly to a form of the Yoga philosophy with : ,jj 

express recognition of a God, beside spirit and matter. 

The following principles are fate, time, the three Gunas, 
the Aksara, probably meaning the doctrine of the im- 
perishable character of sound, the Pranas, which in the 
Samkhya are given a wholly dependent position, the 
Kartr and Svamin Tantras, which may refer to intelli- 
gence with individuation, and mind, the five organs of 
perception, the five organs of action, the five fine 
elements and the five gross elements. The similarities 
of this system to the classic Samkhya are not un- 
important, but the differences are also great : there is 
in the interpretation given to Kartr and Svamin no 
separate place whatever for the principle of individua- 
tion ; the ideas of time and fate as principles are new ; 
the place of the Pranas is contrary to the view of the - 

Samkhya ; and the ideas of God and the Sphota are not || 

accepted by the Samkhya. 

Of the second series the first, the Krtya Kan<Ja, 
appears to correspond with the doctrine of sources of 
action in the Tattvasamasa (11), The second category, 

Bhoga, must refer to the fruit of works ; the third, Vrtta, 
perhaps alludes to the circle of becoming and passing 
away, the Samcara and Pratisamcara of the Tattvasamasa . 

The fourth, the five Klesas, are in this form specifically 
Yoga conceptions : the corresponding Samkhya idea is 
the five forms of ignorance. The next head, the three 
forms of proof, is common to both systems. Khyati, 
which follows, is an old term, denoting the distinction 
of spirit and being. It is followed by Vairagya, freedbm 
from desire, just as the two terms are mentioned in 
connection in the Yoga Sutra (iii, 49 and 50). Then 
come DhaMna, righteousness, and Aisvarya, the posses- 
sion of divine powers, which, with the preceding two 
categories, form the characteristics of intelligence in its 
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Sattva form, according to the classic Samkhya. The 
next category, Guna, must clearly be confined to some 
such topic as the internal relations of the three con- r 
stituents in the individual. The next head is that of 
the fine body ; the following, Drsti and Anusravika, 
presumably handled the questions alluded to in Samkhya 
Karika 2, in which the insufficiency of empiricism and 
Vedic practices for the removal of misery is expounded. 
The categories of misery, Siddhi and Kasaya, have 
parallels in the Samkhya in the three-fold forms of 
misery, the Siddhis and the Asiddhis, Viparyayas, 
Asaktis and Tu§tis. The Samaya may have dealt with 
opposing views, and the last head is that of Moksa, final 
release. 

The enumeration of topics is enough to show r that 
there did exist some system of philosophy of the nature 
indicated, one which must have been closely allied with 
the epic Yoga system. But there is also evidence 
regarding the author of a work bearing the name 
Sasiztantra , from which, probably enough, the term as a 
designation of the Samkhya system may have been 
derived. That work is stated in a Chinese tradition 1 to 
have been composed in 60,000 Slokas and to have been 
written by Pancasikha. The statement seems, however, 
to lack probability, and its origin can easily be accounted 
for by the fact that Pancasikha is mentioned as the third 
in the order of tradition of the doctrines of the school in 
the Samkhya Karika (70), and it is said that the 
doctrine was widely extended by him, words which 
may have been understood in the literal sense as denot- 
ing that an extensive text-book was composed by him. 

On the other hand, there is the express testimony of r 
the commentator Balarama that the author of the 
Sastitantra was Varsaganya, and this testimony receives 
soxhe support from the fact that in his commentary dir 
the Yoga Sutra (iv, 13) Vyasa cites a verse from the 
Sastra which is expressly attributed by Vacaspatimisra 

,y" v - y-X 1 ' 

1 Takakusu, Bulletin de VEcole Franqaise d* Extreme Orient t 
iv, 59. 
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in his commentary on the Brahma Sutra (ii» 1, 3) to 
^ Varsagauya, and which he seems 1 to have believed to 
be taken from the Sastitantra. This evidence, in itself 
far from clear, is strongly supported by the further 
Chinese tradition, which ascribes to Vindhyavasa, who 
is in all likelihood to be identified with Isvarakrsna, 2 the 
re-writing of a work attributed to Vrsagana or Varsagana. 
The term w re-writing ” seems to have been actually 
justified, in view of the contents of the Sastitantra 
as sketched in the AkirbudJmya Sa?hhiia i and of the 
fact that the Sastitantra was evidently a manual of the 
Samkhya-Yoga, and not of the Samkhya in its atheistical 
form, and it is a reasonable conjecture that the origin 
of the Samkhya Karika was due to an effort to set out 
in aq authoritative form, in order to confute the doctrine 
of the Buddhists, a Brahmanical system which equally 
dispensed with the conception of God, but which avoided 
the difficulties attending the Buddhist denial of the 
reality both of an external world and of the soul. 

There is nothing to contradict this hypothesis, 
though also nothing to establish it, in the four or five 
citations known of Varsaganya : 3 it has been suggested, 4 * * 
on the ground that one of these citations is in verse and 
the rest in prose, that we must distinguish two Sasfitan - 
tras, of which the one sets out the doctrine of Samkhya- 
Yoga and the other that of the Samkhya, the former 
being composed in verse and the latter in prose. In 
favour of this hypothesis, however, there is no evidence 
of any kind available, unless it be considered that the 

1 In his commentary on Yoga Sutra , iv, 13. S. K. Belvalkar 
(Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 179, 180) incorrectly 
ascribes to Vyasa the mention of the Sastitantra . 

2 As proved by Takaktisu, 1. c. Cf. Tuxen , Yoga, p. 14 ; Char- 
pentier, Z.D.M.G., Ixv, 845, 846 ; below, p. 78. 

* 3 In the Yoga Sutra Bhasya (iii, 53) he is cited as opposing the 

atomic theory of the VaiSesikas ; in VacaspatimiSra’s commentary on 

Karika 4 7 V as dealing with the fivefold character of ignorance ; the 
Sastitantra citations in the Yoga Bhasya, iv, 13, and in Gaudapada 7 s 
commentary ^n Karika 17 (and perhaps on 70) neither specifically 
Samkhya or Yoga. But the citation on Karika 17 looks like a verse 

fragment. 

* Schrader, Z.D.M.G., Ixviii, 110. 
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assumption of two different texts would best explain the 
claim made that the Samkhya Karika includes the whole 
meaning of the Sastiia?itra, but it is unnecessary to press 
this point. The claim is not made by Isvarakrspa him- 
self, and it was open for a later hand to hold that the 
essential doctrines of the Samkhya were fully set out by 
Isvarakrsna, even if he omitted those portions of the 
doctrines of the Samkhya- Yoga school which were 
definitely theistic. This view is confirmed by the fact 
that the succession of the doctrine is asserted in the 
first of the verses added to the text 1 to have been from 
Kapila to Asuri and then to Pahcasikha, for the evidence 
available regarding that teacher shows him, as we have 
seen, to have represented the Samkhya-Yoga, not the 
atheistic Samkhya school . 2 


1 There is no real possibility of doubt that the Karika originally 
omitted 70-72 of the recorded text ; that it inserted another verse (cf. 
Sanskrit Research , I, 107-17) is doubtful. 

2 This fact invalidates the argument of S. K. Belvalkar ( Bhand - 
arkar Commemoration Volume , p. 181) that the Sas tit antra must have 
arrived at a negative conclusion on the existence of God, which is 
in itself wholly incompatible with the contents of the text. It is also 
impossible to accept his views that the Sastitanira. represents a stage 
prior to the severance of Samkhya and Yoga, and is prior to the Yoga 
Sutra of Patanjali {circa 150 B.C.) ; a decisive proof of the in- 
correctness of this dating of Patanjali is given by J. H, Woods, Yoga 
System of Patanjali , pp. xv-xix ; see above, p. 66. 
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For the age of the Samkhya Important information 
might be obtained., if it were possible to trace definite 
borrowings of Samkhya ideas from the side of Greek 
philosophy. The ’diretpov of Anaximander has been 
compared with the nature of the Samkhya, and the 
doctrines of the constant flow of things and of the in- 
numerable destructions and renewals of the world found 
in Heraclitus are no doubt similar to tenets of the Indian 
system. Empedocles, like the Samkhya, asserts the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the product in the cause. 
Anaxagoras is a dualist, Democritus agrees with Em- 
pedocles in his' doctrine of causality and believes in the 
purely temporary existence and mortality of the gods. 
Epicurus uses in support of his atheism the argument 
of the Samkhya, that otherwise the divine nature must 
be accorded attributes which are inconsistent with its 
supposed character, and often emphasizes the doctrine 
of infinite possibilities of production. 

Garbe 1 adds to these parallels, which he admits not to 
be conclusive evidence of borrowing, the fact that Persia 
was a perfectly possible place in which Greek thinkers, 
of whom travels are often recorded, should acquire 
knowledge of the Indian views, and supports his opinion 
that borrowing is probable by the case of Pythagoras, 
who is supposed to have borrowed from India his 
theory of transmigration, his conception of a religious 
community, his distinction of a fine and a gross body of 
the soul, his distinction of a sensitive organ, Ovfjios, and 
of the imperishable soul, his doctrine of an inter- 
mediate world between earth and sky filled- by demons, 

1 Samkhya Philosophies pp. 113-37. 
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the doctrine of five elements including: ether, the 
Pythagorean problem, the irrational and other things. 
Into this question of the relation of Pythagoras to n 
Greek thought and to India it is unnecessary to go, as 
the Samkhya elements— as contrasted with the elements 
which are not specifically Samkhya in his teachings — 
are negligible. Von Schroeder, 1 indeed, invents an 
older form of Samkhya, which he understands as denot- 
ing reck played a much greater 

part than in the classical Samkhya; Garbe thinks that 
Pythagoras may have invented his doctrine of number 
as the result of his misinterpreting the fact that the 
Samkhya owed its name to its enumeration of principles, 
into the view that the Samkhya made number the basis 
of nature. Both theories are based on a complete 
misunderstanding of the nature of the views of Pytha- 
goras, 2 and the only possible conclusion is that we have 
no early Greek evidence for the existence of the 
Samkhya school. 

It is further not necessary seriously to consider the 
possibilities of borrowing on the part^of Plato or of 
Aristotle, though the influence of the Samkhya has been 
seen in the case of both. More plausible is the effort to 
find proof of Samkhya doctrines in Gnosticism, an 
attempt to which there is not a priori any reason to 
take exception. The actual proofs of such influence 
adduced are not important : the comparison of soul or 
spirit to light, which does not occur in the oldest 
Samkhya authorities, is anticipated by Aristotle, and is 
Platonic in essence ; the contrast of spirit and matter is 
Platonic. Perhaps more value attaches to such minor 
points as the Gnostic division of men into three classes, 
which may be compared with the classification of men 
according to the predominance in them of the three 
Ghnas of the Samkhya, and the assigning of personal 

1 Pythagoras und die Inder, pp. 72-76. 

2 See Keith, J.P. A.S., 1909, pp. 569-606. Garbers reply (op. cit. t 
pp. 126 ff.)is sufficiently refuted by H. Oldenberg, Nuchrichte?i von 
der KgL GesellschaU der Wissensckaften zu Gottingen , 1917, p. 
253, n. h 
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existence to such functions as intellect and will. But 
3 such parallels, whatever they are worth, do not help 
' definitely as to the date of a real Samkhya. 

On the other hand, the further effort to find Samkhya 
influences in neo-Platonism must be held to be completely 
mistaken. Plotinus (A.D. 209-69) held that his object 
was to free men from misery through his philosophy, 
that spirit and matter are essentially different, that 
spirit is really unaffected by misery, which is truly the 
lot of matter ; he compares the soul to light and even to 
a mirror in which objects are reflected ; he admits that 
in sleep, as the soul remains awake, man can enjoy 
happiness; he insists on the realization of God in a 
condition of ecstasy brought about by profound mental 
concentration. Porphyry (A.D. 232-304) teaches the 
leadership of spirit over matter, the omnipresence of 
the soul when freed from matter, and the doctrine that 
the world has no beginning. He also forbids the slaying 
of animals and rejects sacrifice. Abammon, a later 
contemporary, mentions the wonderful powers obtained 
by the exercise of contemplative ecstasy. But there is 
nothing here that can possibly be considered as 
necessarily derived from India. The opposition of 
matter and spirit, the removal of spirit from the world 
of reality, and the view that the only power to approach 
to it is through ecstasy, are the outcome of the Greek 
endeavour to grasp the problem brought into prominence 
by Plato of the contrast of spirit and matter, and the 
views of Plotinus are the logical, and indeed inevitable, 
outcome of that development. 1 The protest against 
sacrifice is as old as Greek philosophy, the winning of 
supernatural powers by ecstasy is a popular conception 
which appears in Pythagoras and beyond all others in the . 
Bacchic religion. On the other hand, the real extent pf^ 
knowlege of Indian philosophy available to Plotinus and 
Porphyry alike seems to have been most severely limited. 

1 See E, Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers 
(1904), who develops in detail the deduction of Plbtinus’ view from 
Platonism. The same view is taken by P. Deussen, AUgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophic, I, iii, 616. See also Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda , chap. 29, 
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With the Samkhya Kdrikd we emerge from the 
region of conjecture and doubt, and arrive at the classic 
statement of the doctrine of the Samkhya philosophy. 
It is admittedly by far the most brilliant account of the 
system, and its claim to be the oldest exposition of the 
doctrine in systematic form is challenged only by Max 
Muller’s suggestion 1 that the oldest text-book of the 
Samkhya is the Tattvasamdsa , a work of wholly 
unknown date and authorship, ^he claim runs counter 
to the title of the work, which shows it to be, like the 
Karikas themselves, nothing more than a compendium 
of the doctrine of the school : the introduction is modern 
in appearance, and the technical terms which make up 
the greater portion of the content of the short tract are 
more numerous and more elaborate than any thing found 
in the SdnikJvya Kdrikd . There is, therefore, the 
probability that the Tattvasamdsa represents a later 
period of the school than the Kdrikd of Isvarakrsna : 
certainty, in the absence of any source of information 
as to the Tattvasamdsa , is not to be attained. 

The date of the work is approximately known. It 
appears to have been among the works which the 
Buddhist monk, Paramartha, took with him to China in 
A.D. 546, and it is recorded that he made a translation 
of it and of a commentary on it during the last period of 
his literary activity, which falls in the years from 557 
to 569, the date of his death. 2 This translation has 
fortunately been preserved, and proves the authenticity 

1 Six Systems of Indian Philosophy , pp, ^318, 319 ; see 
below, p. 101. 

2 See Takakusu, Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d’ Extreme 
Orient) iv, 1 ft. 
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of the Sanskrit text as it now stands. Further, the 
Chinese tradition places Vindhyavasa, 1 who may pro- 
bably have been none other than the author of the Karika , 
before Vasubandhu, a famous authority on Buddhist 
philosophy who is declared to have composed a work for 
the express purpose of refuting the doctrines of the 
Karika. There is no ground to doubt the correctness of 
the tradition, but the date of Vasubandhu is doubtful. 

It was placed by Takakusu in the last three-quarters of 
the fifth century A.D., from which it followed that the 
date of Isvarakrsna must be fixed at about A.D. 450. But 
the date of Vasubandhu has been placed, on grounds of 
Chinese evidence which must be accorded great weight, 
by N. Peri 2 as at least a century earlier, and the 
period^pf Isvarakrspa thus is thrown back into the early 
fourth century A.D., where his activity finds an 
appropriate setting in the great revival of Indian studies 
under the Gupta dynasty, in the period which saw the 
bloom of the Kavya and the drama. 

More difficult is the question of the date of the com- 
mentary of Gaudapada, which has been handed down 
with the Karika , and which is certainly of considerable 
importance in determining precisely the ^meaning of 
the principles summarized in the sixty-nine Arya stanzas 
of the Karika. The date of Gaudapada is uncertain: 
if he could safely be identified with the author of the 
Karika on the Mdndukya Upanisad , who seems to have 
been a predecessor of Samkara, then he could be 
assigned to the first half of the eighth century A.D. 

But the contrast between the philosophical views of the 
two works is so great that identity of authorship can 
«» hardly be presumed on no better evidence than identity 

1 S. K. Belvalkaf ( Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume , pp. 

175-J8) argues that Vindhyavasa really wrote a commentary om 
ISvarakrsna’s work, but this view is not probable. The fact that the 
Mathara- Vrtti does not mention Varsaganya, who is an important 
author, cited by Vyasa, tells against its accuracy rather than against 
the Chinese tradition. See, however, Keith, Karma- fyltmamsa, p. 59, 

on the obscurity regarding Vindhyavasa ; more than one is possible. * 

2 Bulletin de PEcole Franqaise d y Exireme Orient , xi, 356 ff. 

Cf. O. Franke, J.R.AJS., 1914, pp. 398401; Takakusu, ibid,, p. 113. 
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of name. Another date would be secured if it could be 
established that the commentary of Gaudapada was the 
basis of the Chinese commentary which is still preserved. 
But the researches of Takakusu have definitely estab- 
lished the fact that this commentary differs too greatly 
from that of Gaudapada to have been derived from it, 
and that both it and the commentary of Gaudapada 
must go back ultimately to a common source. This 
conclusion is incidentally confirmed by the evidence of 
the very full account of the Karika given by Albiruni 
(A.D. 1030), who actually mentions a Gauda as authority. 
His statements, however, cannot be derived entirely 1 
from the work of Gaudapada, and it is clear that he 
used two different authorities. Who the author of this 
older commentary was is uncertain : there is a Chinese 
tradition that it was Vasubandhu himself, but this 
suggestion is supported by no evidence, and can easily 
be explained away as a misunderstanding of the fact 
that Vasubandhu wrote a work to refute the Karika . 
There is, therefore, plausibility in the suggestion 2 that 
the author was Isvarakrsna himself, especially as the 
nature of the Karika is such as urgently to require an 
interpretation. If, however, this was the case, before 
the work was taken to China there had already been 
appended to it the last verses, which are not recognized 
by Gaudapada, but which are given and explained in 
the Chinese commentary. It is probable that Gauda- 
pada’s commentary was distinctly later than the 
original of the Chinese version: a terminus ad quem 
is given by the use of Gaudapada by Albiruni in the 
eleventh century A.D., and by his priority to Vacaspa- 
timissra, whose commentary on the Karika the Samkhya 
iattvakaumudi , written in the ninth century A.D., 3 
jranks high among the authorities on the Samkhya 

1 See Garbe, Samkhya Philosophic , pp. 91-94. 

4 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 58. S. K. Belvalkar (Bhandarkar Com - 

memoration Vq/ume, pp, 171 ff.) argues that the original of the 
Chinese version was the Maihara-VrUi, which he has edited, but this 
cannot be proved, as derivation from a common source is still equally 
probable, 3 Keith, J.R,A.S, } 1914, p, 1098. 
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philosophy, and has been made the subject of several 
super-commentaries. Later is the commentary of 
Narayanatlrtha, which is of little value. 

According to the Karika the end of the Samkhya 
philosophy is to discover the means of removing the 
threefold misery of the world, that is, the commentators 
explain, the sorrows brought on us by ourselves, those 
brought by others, and those inflicted by fate. The 
removal of misery cannot be achieved either empirically 
or by devotion to religious practices. Good fortune on 
earth is perishable, and moreover it is not positive 
pleasure but freedom from misery that the wise man 
seeks. The practice of religion, again, is insufficient ; 
the performance of sacrifice not only involves the slaying 
of victims, which offends against the rule of non-injury, 
but the rewards of such actions are transitory, and the 
performer must fall back again, after the enjoyment of 
the fruit of his deeds in yonder world, into an earthly 
existence : moreover, the result of such actions leads to 
positive pleasure , 1 * * not to the freedom from pain which is 
the ideal of the sage. 

The statement of the object of the system is of 
importance in that it brings out clearly the fundamental 
pre-suppositions on which the Samkhya, like the other 
philosophical systems, rests. It is assumed as self- 
evident that the world is a condition, of misery, that the 
soul is subject to transmigration, and that there is some 
degree of truth at least in the Vedic tradition. What- 
ever the origin of the doctrines in question, the first 
two assumptions are of universal validity for all schools 
of Indian thought, with the exception of atheistic and 
materialist Carvakas, and the Samkhya makes no effort 
to establish their validity. The third assumption is of 
much less importance from the philosophical view, for 
uni ike the first two it has no real effect on the substanch 
of the Samkhya philosophy ; but for the adherents of 
the system it had the great advantage of making the 

1 So P. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophies I, Hi, 

4 IS. The commentators hold that envy is produced by the sight of 

others 5 greater bliss. 
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school rank as orthodox, and so on a higher plane not 
merely than the Buddhists or Jains, but even than the 
sectarian worshippers of Visnu and Siva. 

The real mode of freedom from the misery of existence 
lies in the knowledge of the principles of the Samkhya, 
the evolved, the unevolved, and the knower, but the 
preliminary question of the mode in which truth is to be 
attained is not ignored in the Kdrikd . The three means 
of proof are expressly asserted tobe perception, in|eren£p, 
and correc t tradition^jvhich are sufficierrt, on the one 
hand, to estabhsFevei*y principle, and all of which, on the 
other hand, are essential to account for existence as known 
to us. Perception is defined to be mental apprehension 
of a present object, inference is declared to be threefold 
and distinguished by the presence of a mark apd the 
bearer of a mark, while correct tradition is equated 
with the holy scripture, Sruti, rightly understood. 
The use of scripture, however, is restricted to those 
cases only which cannot be dealt with by the use of 
the other modes of proof, and the instances in which 
it has to be resorted to are reduced to such as are 
beyond perception by the senses and beyond inference 
by analogy: such cases are the Vedic gods, Mount 
Meru, and the Uttara Kurus, all things whose truth 
is vouched for in scripture, but which cannot be known 
by any other means. The three forms of inference are 
not described in the Ka?'ika, and the commentaries 
differ, but the commentary on the Nydya Sutra (i, 1, 5) 
explains them as inference from cause to effect, as from 
the presence of clouds to rain ; from the effect to the 
cause, as from the swelling of the streams in the 
valleys to rain in the hills ; and by analogy, as when we ,*■ 
infer from the fact that a man alters his place when he 
moves that the stars, since they appear in different 
places, must move also. 1 In these cases in the Indian 

1 See Dettssen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophic , I, iii, 
367-70. The third type is taken more generally as inductive by 
VacaspatimiSra and Vijnanabhiksu, see Garbe, Samfihya Philosophic , 
pp. 211 fL; Jacobi, Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen , 1895, p. 204. Of. 
Burk, Vienna Oriental Journal , xv, 251-64. See also Keith, Indian 
Logic and Atomism, pp. 88 ff.,* below, pp. 118, 119. 
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conception of logic the clouds, the swollen streams, the 
change of place of the stars are the mark, and the rain 
* to come, the rain in the hills, and the movement of the 
stars are the bearers of the mark. 

The absence of any attempt to examine more closely 
the, nature of perception and of inference and their 
mutual relations is striking, and indicates how firmly 
fixed was the view of the system that perception gave 
immediate knowledge of reality, and that inference gave 
mediate knowledge. The admission by the side of 
these two principles, which alone were allowed by the 
Vaise§ika school, of the conception of authority 
harmonises with the uncritical attitude of the school to 
the problem of knowledge, and with its essentially 
practical end, the removal of misery. The belief in the 
Vecfic tradition from the point of view of purely scientific 
interest could not be accepted without examination: 
to the supporters of a system with a definite means of 
salvation the presence in the midst of their tenets of 
one which might not bear close examination was 
indifferent, since it did not vitally affect the main 
structure of the system. 

The essentially inferior position as a means of proof 
allotted to tradition, is attested by the S amkhy a doctrine^ 
°f causalityj despite the numerous passages in the 
sac reff scrl^ niigEt ^eTaddufiepTffot'" 'th d , , 

doctrine that non^ lsfenc^w as ' the source~df bemg L tne^ 

Sa^B^i^aisSrts^the dpct^^ 

exis tsjoe f or ejiand jiLlfe. as the clay serves to r 
f ornTaTpotTor ' the threads form a piec^f "cIoffiTY^r" 
Siis‘ "theory’ five ground^ are jadducedi^fhe* non-existent 
cannot be th e^subfect of .an activity ; the product is 
really nothing "else’’ than the material of which it is 
composed'’; ’ fhe^' product “exists; before SKT coming Jnto f 
^eingHST the^ sHapensf ~tfs materi al only^ a d efinite^ 
^fo^cf^ir^^bfoguc^ from eac h m atefialT ancTonl;^ 
a specific material c an yield a specific JFesuIt^ The last 
fOmratguSents, which are in effect Bu^ two, rest on the 
perception that in the product the origin al material . i$L 
contained, thougiTunder change ofappear ance7 and . that 
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jg^ig-ga teTials give d efinite and distinct results : the 
first argument, on the other hand, rests not merely on 
the tact that the coming into being of any object save * 
xrom a definite material is not observed, but also on the 
argument that i f a thing does not exist there can be. no 
possibility of itsSomg anything, Hence it follows that ' 
*Ri?fL yTnmale es sen ce caus ality is redu ced to change of 
appearaLnce in aii abiding entity, a conception of "great"' 

importance for the system. ' 

.. Principle of causality is deduced the, fact 

x“y..“ e _ u itWia.te_Basis oFThe'empirical universe "is the’ 
™®Y.0fegdj„Avya_kta. _ IndividualTffirigs are aliTimited" 
in magnitude, and this is incompatible with the nature 
of the source of the universe. Allindividual things are 
analogou s on e to another,. and .therefore ''55 oneTcSTbe 
jg* 1 so urce of, the other, ^oreovery " 
^|~®yailcomeJ2to3eing from a so urce, they"cannot 
^^lij^tejhat .source.^ Further, aa_sfi£fiCmust~dlffer 
s ^g anse , t hough it must cons.ist.of the 'caMeTancT" 
theretQr^_ae_empifi5' mivefse cannot itself be the 

The obvious difficulty that the unevolved cannot 
be perceived is met by the argument that its fine 
nature renders it imperceptible, just as other things, of 
whose existence there is no doubt, cannot be perceived, 

thrn?, r wt USe - °/ their t0 ° great distance or proximity, 
through the intervention of a third object, through 

admixture with similar matter, through the presence of 

otw ,?T e + P °l erful sensa tion, or the blindness or 
other defect of the senses or the mind of the observer. 

aLj±e_final _cause follow.. Jhe 
l»iassa. the un evoTved and thj 
The products ha ve a cause, on which they 

•^SSS d L^^w^^fii^ire“relate3 :* the source is' 

m^g^ndepelndent. They are £S5SyT5nSmBer> 
a 5 d .in_space a nd time the source “Is one' 

narts al an ‘ per . yasive - They have activities, and 

^f.l. the sour r ? e is immanent in all, but has neither 
activities nor parts. They are the mark : the source is 
distinguished by them. aoiuce is 
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The proces ^i)f^ is 

throug h t he activity of three constituents out of which 

* it is made^up^ of - " 

the se’’ co ns fi t ue n t s, or factors, is that in nature which is_ 
light, which reveals, which causes " p ie aguj^j^lnlLn_r 
- the m s ec ond^ is what is impellin g and moves, what 
produces activity in manY the third is whiFTs heavy 
ahcYr esTF amsf w Faf produce s the" state o Ylnaifference 
or lSac tivjty in mam The fhree constituents act esse‘57 
tialiy in close “relation : t hey over power and support 
one ano ther, p ro duce o ne an othex,an.d. in ter mingle wjtY“ 
ohe another.^ They are compared in a homely simile to 
tTSFcohsHluents of a lam p^that is, to the flame, oil, and 
wick,, respectively . The origin of the conception Ts in 
the main psychologic, but even in the Kdrika it is im- 
possible not to realize the material nature also accorded 
to the Gunas, which may be modernised as potential 
consciousness, energy, and inertia. No proof of their » f 
existence is offered : presumably they were heldTo be j 
- established^by observation both of n atu re and of man.. * 
— prbhfthe pos'sessibh“bf the three constituents, which 
is common to both the evolved and the unevolved, 
follow certain further characteristics of these entities, 
which form the discrimination between them and the 
other great principle of the Samkhya, Purusa, or spirit. 
UnliLe^spirit, the evolved an dithe u nevolved a re with- 
out the power of discriminating between thernselkiif 
and spirit':" lridSed wUSbu l spirit" theyYre wholly ufe 
consciousj they are objective rbnly while spirit Ts. the, 
^subject ; they are common to all spirits whereas each 
spirit is unique : they are either c reative, crea ted, or 

% b ot h creative an YYrel ted l , yvhile sp irit is neither 

c reated n or Yreatj ve^ While, however, it is expressly 
said” that t hese disti ncti ons , 

by the uneyoT^YoTY&e thre e co nstituents which a?e 

evolved, tfie''^ mode ‘ of '“TITe 
deri vation™ of tEe characteristics is not given. Nor is 
this defect remedied in the account ©given of the 
arguments for the existence of the spirit, as these 
arguments essentially assume that the nature of the 
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unevolve d and the evolved is some thin g inde pejg.de n tly 
ascertained^ " . ~ 

~ Th^ arguments put forward Jor the existence ofj 
spirit are that the* aggregate of nature^must exist for the 
sake of sometEIngT IKat the re m ust be.. something to be 
the ‘presiding power "lor„ which _ the evolution of m the 
universe takes^plafiej that there must be a subject to 
experience the three constituent's fof The , universel J'lhaf 
f ffe deve 1 opment of the world proceeds for the sake of 

the emancipation of something ; and th a t s o mething^ 

must exist ; :' : --wk3i.^4tl^ities opposed to .tho.se, of the, 
universe. . Further, it js ^deduced, that .there m u st b e 
many spirits., .since,, .ex^erienc^ shows us. separate birth 
and death, separate^.organs and .different actions, .and*., 
further ^ spirit mu k.Jb£mthe reverse oLn&ture^ ^hich is 
essentially ..one an d , the same to all. Similarly, by 
reason of the same contrast, spiriLis. the subject, not the 
objec t j i t reaches and possess es freedom becauselof i ts" 
“power of discerning the difference between itself and 
SilSreT it is comsclous/ as^aihst unconscious doature ; 
it is without participation in rr^ and, 

unlike nature, produces nothing. Nevertheless, the 
empiric self is explainedjonly by thejinion of ^spirit 
with nature': ‘ through this union the fine body which is 
a’ product of nature“be'c6mes7though itself ■'without "con-, 
sciousness, c onscidusr ‘ On the "Other hand, though the 
constituents alone possess activity, by reason of their 
uniting with spirit, spirit , really indifferent,. appears ...as, 
an act or. But the conjunction of the two is essentially. 

not intended tolfie. permanent : it is, in fact, like the 

union of a blind man with a lame manT jjspir it joins" 
forces with naY ure lln. order' that nature, may be revealed 
to spirit, and that spirit may obtain freedom from its 

co nne ct io nw ItK~' natuf el" ' ' ™ 

This conception"' is the fundamental point of the 
whole Samkhya system, and its difficulties are obvious. 
There is no possibility of mediation between the -spirit 
which is removed from all action, and the active but 
unconscious nature. The famous simile of the blind 
man who carries on his "back theTame “man, ancT thus 
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places his activity under the control of the directing , 

, power j5T tie other, suffers from^tFe fundamentals A * 
difficulty that the two” men with which it deals are both 
possessed of activity and so can co-operate. S„pML 

canndt actj and o n the other. haruL naturey: beingTuncon- 

scious, is not capable^oi, .r eceiving- directions from JLhe 

conscious spirit, Still more serious .is"' the difficulty 

that, while the aim of the" union of" the lame and the 
blind is obviously the serving of a useful purpose, no 
such purpose can be conceived for the union of spirit 
and nature. . Unconscious nature... cannot experience 
mis ery ; spirit i n itself does no t experience misery : and 
the union oT“£Ee two, which results in the apparent 
experience of misery by spirit, as it wrongly thinks 
tha|‘ the misery which it brings to light in nature is 
misery which it itself endures, thus creates the very 
misery which it is the object of the union to abolish. 

It is impossible to imagine that so complicated a 
system could have arisen from independent speculation 
on the nature of existence. The conception of spirit ip_ 
the Samkhfa is clearly nnthmg^jnor ejEEan the carry- 
ing toi~ fur tHerl im it of ThH^conception of the selfinll 

the^teachmg -of 7fi S^Erhadaranvaka Upanisad The 

distinction of the subjective and the objective, and 
the recognition of the fact that the subject is in a sense 
opposed to the object, has led to the isolation of | 
the subject as a separate entity opposed to all objee- \ 
tivity, and to the doctrine that the subject is somehow j 
dragged into unsatisfactory contact with objectivity, / 
from which it is to be set free by recognizing its true 
nature, and its essential distinction from the object. 
Starting from the fact of normal consciousness the 
whole content of consciousness is attributed to nature, 
the element which makes it conscious to spirit ; but, in 
* place of the recognition of the fact that without coiftent 
there can be no subject, the existence of the subject is 
asserted as reality, but the content of consciousness is 
represented as an error due to the faijure of spirit to 
realize its true nature. While, however, the error of * 
the isolation of a mere aspect of the total process, of 
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consciousness is found equally in Yajnavalkya and his 
followers , 1 the Samkhya makes a departure in two 
points of fundamental importance from the lines of the r 
earlier philosophy. In both cases the points represent 
concessions to popular opinion, and in both cases, *from 
the point of view of philosophy, the result is unsatis- 
factory. In the first place, in accordance with the 
obvious existence of man y rnen^a multi tude _gf souls Js 
allowed as^xarrih^tlie “second. .pj ace while, as in the" 

Vedanta, much, of The world is admitted^ to . be. the 

product^ of idea l elem ent ^ 2 * * * * a certain amotmt is left 
which remains, as will be seeh^in^ some sense...^ oiher 
than a product of thejdeal elements. 

The essWtiai”disidvantage oTThe introduction of 
these new elements into the system is that the con- 
ception of the subject cannot logically be maintained 
when many subjects are allowed. The epithets given 
to the- subject in the Samkhya are applicable to the 
abstract conception of the subject as opposed to all its 
content: there can be no multiplication of this abstract 
conception as the Samkhya asserts. 
numerous individuals who are con scious is....a»,Jotallv„ 
ditter ehtlhing", f or ^tfieir ^numbe r and individual ity ar e„„ 
condition'ed^Fy flie' possessioii of a di fiefent objective, 
contenl in^ consciousness ,* if this were removed there, 
would remain at the most the 

absfifact conception of subject, Vv 7 hich^.cpiild not. .be .a 

multitude of individual spirits^ Had the Sariikhya 
cdncbpTiorf'been that of a~ number of souls as opposed 
to spirits, no logical objection could be raised to the ^ 
theory of multiplicity ; but the sharp distinction of \ 
spirit and nature, and the assertion that there is no \ 

1 Cf. e.g* Max Muller’s development, based in part on Kant, in 

The Silesian Horseherd (London, 1903), with F. B. Jevons’s incisive 
criticism, Hibberi Journal, ii, 403-7. * 

2 Garbe lays stress on the fact that all Prakrti, which he renders 

Urmaterie, and its derivates are material, not ideal. But this seems to 

go rather far : the product Buddhi and its derivates are^ather uncon- 

scious mental states, philosophically a doubtful conception, but more 

satisfactory than the idea of their materialism. Prakrti, however, is 

more than Buddhi and is partly material. 
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real connection between them, deprive spirit of any 
possible reality, # 

These difficulties come out in great prominence in 
the effort to deduce the evolution of nature for the aake..^ 
of spirit From ‘nature aris e s Hie gr e a t one , often \ 

caSed ISelfeCTC "T u ddET ; then arises ind ividu aTioh, ' 

T HTamEIra ; t Eence come Jhelive organs of perception,^ 
“B uddh indr iy a 7 the five organs of action," T£ar mendriya, 1 ’ 
elemenl sTTan niatras f~frbm the five 
""elements ariseTtEe five gro ss elilmeH ^ 

^andTroi ffith em the worlST The series ^up, to the five 
gross "el ements, includin g Inaf ur& Jjtse If, number s twentyr. , 
four, and with spirit as twenty-fifth makes “up .the prin-_ 
cioies of the sy stem. The'ffrst, nature, is evolvent only: 
Th<g rest, save the gross elements, are evolved and 
evolvent, the gross elements are evolved, and spirit is 
neither evolvent or evolved, but this distinction is of 
no weight for the system. The series is in all proba- 
bility of historical origin, as it finds, as we have seen, an 
analogue in the Katha Upanisad, , and perhaps for this 
reason its deduction is full of difficulty. 


The essential conception. J,s.. that , from unconscious 
nature jffiefe iXdevhldp.edJQX. the . sake..of ..spirit a who le. 

universe.,.£hat the_d^^ place, iar^each 

Th dmdual spirit se parate l y, but yet at the same time ia 
such a manner* that nature andJts , evolutes are common 
. Qties t i on, how nature, consisting of ! 
the equffiBrium of the three constituents, Sattva, Rajas, ; . 
and Tamas, can be brought into activity at all remains f 
unsolved : it is illustrated by the simile of the uncon- 
scious milk which flows to nourish the calf, yet nature 
is said to proceed for the freedom of spirit as men 
proceed to bring to cessation their desires. But nature 
is essentially other than spirit : it is not, as in the 
# Vedanta, a production of ignorance, but is as real as 
spirit itself, though it is only under the influence of 
union with spirit that it evolves itself. But for that 
union the Constituents, though credited with the power 
of action, would not alter from their condition of 
equilibrium. 
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The conception of intellect as the first evolute from 
nature is doubtless to be traced to the derivation from 
the Avyakta of the great soul in the Katha Upanisad 
(iii, 11), This fact, and its position in the series of 
evolutes before the principle of individuation, suggest 
that the primary sense of the expression is cosmic, but 
the exact force of a cosmic intellect in a system which 
has not a creator or world-soul is difficult to appreciate, 
though in the Vedanta it is easy to understand how 
from the impersonal Brahman can be derived the 
personal Hiranyagarbha who can be regarded as the 
world-soul. At most the conception aimed at may be 

that the influence of spir it is to convert Ihe wholly 

ind e ter rmna fe'"" n alu STl n consc iousnes s jh,kh,.^£oj:, 
la ck of p rScipIe^of individuatim j^ 
as a potentiaF c onscTousness . But this cosmic position 
bOntelfecris" feebly grasped in the Karika> in which 
on the contrary stress is laid on the intellect as psycho- 
logical. It is defined as the power of decision, by which 
it seems to be distinguished from mind, as the power 
which formulates the possible courses and carries out 
the decision, while on the intellectual side mind brings 
up the material for concepts which the intellect 
formulates. 1 Viewed in this light, intellect, which 
like all the products of nature consists of three 
constituents, in its Sattva aspect is distinguished by the 
performance of duty, knowledge, freedom from desire, 
and divine powers : in its aspect as Tamas it is 
distinguished by the reverse of these qualities, or, more 
correctly, it is the Rajas aspect which produces desire. 

It is clear that considered thus intellect cannot be prior 
to mind or individuation, and that it plays a twofold and 
inconsistent part in the scheme. 

The principle of individuation can only be under- 
stood as the principle through the action of which the % 
.several spirits become endowed each with a separate 
| substratum, which results in the appearance of human 

1 Cf. Deussen, SUlgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie , I, iii, 
436, 439. Garbe {Samkhya Philosophie , pp. 314-15) restricts mind 
to wish and doubt and to its connection with the organs, 
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individuals. It is impossible to interpret the principle 
of individuation in any real cosmic sense, as if this is 
*done we would find ourselves faced with the conception 
of a really conscious world spirit, which is not accepted 
in ths? Rarika. P sychologically the principle stands 
midway between, ..in telle ct and mind : the sensations 
communicated, through mind^ are™ referred to the self 
a“nd "result Jn a perfect concept j a the suggestions of 
action sent up by mxnd“ are referred to the self by the 
action of individuation, and result in the decision of 
intellect, but the derivation of mind and the senses from 
individuation, like that of individuation from intellect, 
is again logically impossible. 

The psychological character of the principle of in- 
dividuation is emphasized by the derivation from it in its 
Sattva aspect of the mind and the five organs of per- 
ception and the five organs of action, and from it in its 
Tamas aspect of the five fine elements, thus developing 
a further parallelism of the subjective and the objective 
elements. In each derivation the Rajas aspect plays 
its part, both as serving to set the other constituents in 
action and as actually present in the results. The organs 
of perception are the functions of sight, hearing, smell, 
taste and touch ; the organs of action are the functions of 
the tongue, feet, hands, and the organs of evacuation and 
reproduction. Mind is, like these ten, an organ through 
which external reality is apprehended, but it has the 
important function of arranging the sense impressions 
into percepts, of suggesting alternatives, and of carrying 
out the decisions of the will by means of the organs of 
action. The function of the organs of perception is 
merely observation, in contrast with the action of the 
organs of action. Mind with the organs 1 appears to be 
considered as producing by their action the five vital 
airs, which in the Vedanta system are given an indepen- 
dent place as the supporters of the life of nutrition as 
opposed to the conscious life. The distinction of ten 

1 So SaTmkara, and apparently Gaudapada. VacaspatimiSra 
attributes the activity to mind, individuation, and intellect. 
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senses is not explained, save by a reference to the 
diverse development of the constituents. 

Mind shares with intellect and individuation the" 
peculiarity that there is no distinction between physical 
organ and function, as there is in the case of the ten 
senses. In perception all four functions, the senses, 
mind, individuation, and intellect are active ; in other 
cases only the latter three are employed, but their 
activity must rest upon the result of previous perception, 
a memory picture or an idea. The action in both cases 
may be simultaneous, or step by step, but in the former 
case the meaning is, it seems, that the process is too 
swift for the steps to be observed. Thus an object is 
seen by the senses, the sense impression is developed 
into a percept by mind, related to the self by individua- 
tion, and made into a concept by intellect ; suggested 
decisions are formed by mind, related to the self by indi- 
viduation, and determined upon by intellect, whereupon 
mind sees to their execution. Thus in its widest sense 
the organ can be described as thirteen-fold : the three 
functions, intellect, individuation, and mind, form the 
inner organ, the ten senses the outer organ, through 
which alone can the inner organ be set in activity, either 
directly in perception or through the influence of a 
former perception. The outer organ is thus bound to 
the present in time, the inner can deal with past and 
future. The organs are mutually helpful, but their 
ultimate aim is for the sake of spirit. The. senses are 
the door, while the inner organ is compared to the door- 
keeper. Between the organs of perception and of action 
there is a distinction in the nature of their objects ; the 
former contemplate both the fine and the gross elements, 
including all the world under the latter head; speech 
has sound as its object, while the other four organs deal 
with all the five gross elements and the world derived 
from them. 

The position of intellect, however, is one of special 
importance : a|l the action of the other org'kns is carried 
out for the intellect, and it works directly for spirit, 
producing its experience of all existence on the one hand, 
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and on the other securing the discernment of the subtle 
distinction between spirit and nature, 

* The fine elements are described as without difference 
{viiesa) while the gross elements which arise from 
them %re expressly described as possessing this quality. 
From this it would seem that the gross elements are 
considered, as in the Chandogya Upanisad (vi, 4), where, 
however, there are but three elements in question, to 
be produced by the intermingling of the fine elements, 
the elements receiving their special names from the 
presence in them of the greater amount of the specific 
element, in accordance with the view of the Vedanta, 
in which each element consists of a half of one element 
and one-eighth each of the other four. The alternative 
view suggested by the Taittirzya Upanisad (ii, 1) under 
a which the gross elements would arise from the com- 
pounding of the fine elements by the process of accumu- 
lation, wind for example, having both the qualities of 
audibility and tactibility, is adopted by Gaudapada and 
, Vacaspatimisra, but seems to have less probability, 
since in it ether would have but one quality, audibility, 
and so could not naturally be contrasted as a gross 
element with the corresponding fine element 

Together with the organs the fine elements form 
part of the Linga, the psychic apparatus, which passes 
from life to life. The Linga, however, includes as a 
necessary part of it the subtle parts of the gross 
elements, which serve as the seed whence the physical 
body springs. These subtle portions are as necessary 
to the psychic apparatus as the canvas to a picture or, 
by a less appropriate simile, a pillar to a shadow. This 
psychic apparatus, which is incorporeal, and is prior to 
^ the conception of time, accompanies the souls through- 
out transmigration, from body to body, in accordance 
v^ith the rule of causality, playing like an actor various 
parts, a power which it possesses since it shares in the 
property of all pervadingness which belongs to nature. 
This conjunction of spirit with the psychi^ apparatus is 
the cause of misery, and lasts until the attainment of 
true insight. 
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The gross elements, however, have a further 
characteristic. They include two further portions, 
those described as born of father and mother, which go 
to make the body of the psychic apparatus, growing 
out of the seed in the form of the subtle portions of the 
gross elements, and the Prabhutas, which form the 
mass of inorganic nature. These two factors grow 
out from the subtle portions, and thus each individual 
spirit is provided with a complete world of its own 
arising from itself. At the same time, however, it is 
expressly indicated that these last two portions of the 
gross elements fall back at death into the body of 
nature, and it is clear that the conception of the souls 
as monads is not carried out to its full extent . 1 The 
reason for the breach in the unity of the idea is 
obvious : it is intended to meet the case of the difficulty 
which arises as to the existence in the empiric world of 
other souls in human and other bodies, and of inorganic 
nature. To consider all these as developed from the 
fine elements separately for each spirit would seem 
unnatural, and though, therefore, the gross elements 
are expressly derived from the fine elements, and, 
though these are derived from the principle of indi- 
viduation, which cannot be cosmic, none the less these 
two portions of the gross elements are treated as being 
the same for all, not merely similar and, therefore, as 
cosmic. This fact reveals a realistic basis at the bottom 
of the Samkhya conception, and suggests that nature is 
to some degree at least directly responsible for in- 
organic things, and even for the corporeal parts of 
organic things. Of the latter fourteen classes are enum- 
erated, eight divine, given variously, by Gauclapada as 
Brahman, Prajapati, Soma, Indra, Gandharvas, Yaksas, r 
Pisacas, and Raksases ; five of beasts, given by the 
<same scholiast as wild animals, domesticated animals, 

1 Cf. w. 22, 39 and 41 of the Karika : the subtle portions seem 
to pick from nature the material for the matapitrjas. See Deussen, 
Allgemeine GesAiichte der Philosophic , I, iii, 4477 448, 497 ; below, 
p. 109. The objections of O. Strauss, Vienna Oriental Journal , xxvii, 
262, are not convincing. Garbe ignores the difficulty. 
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£>irds, reptiles, and plants; and one of men. In the 
worlds of the gods the constituent Sattva prevails, in 
that of men Rajas, in the rest Tamas. Of inorganic 
nature not a hint is given, a fact which suggests that 
the difficulties of its position were decidedly felt by the 
author. 

In its passage through the world, from body to 
body, in the course of time each soul, or spirit with its 
psychic body, is subject to determination, which cannot 
be deduced from its own being as spirit nor from the 
psychic body, but must be derived directly from nature. 
This determination is afforded by the Bhavas, psychic 
states, which are inseparably bound up with the psychic 
apparatus: the two go together so long as the spirit is 
not finally freed from the psychic apparatus. Bach 
individual life starts with a definite equipment of states, 
and it adds others in its life : apparently those with 
which it starts exhaust themselves in the course of its 
life, and, when it passes away and in due course a new 
life begins, the new life carries with it the states 
accumulated in the last existence. 

The direct connection of the states with nature is 
shown by the fact that the eight enumerated are those 
which have already been given as the characteristics of 
the Sattva and Tamas aspects of intellect They are 
performance of duty and the reverse, which lead 
respectively, to a higher place in the next life and to 
degradation ; knowledge, which leads to final release ; 
ignorance, which entails continued bondage ; indiffer- 
ence to desire, which helps to loosen the bond between 
spirit and nature ; 1 desire, which leads to rebirth ; 
^divine power, which leads to freedom from obstacles 
^and the possession of Siddhis, perfections ; and lack of 
divine power which has the reverse effect. 

, The Karika, however, gives, beside this eightfold 
division which is frequently referred to, another division 
of fifty states, divided under four heads. These are 

' ' § 

1 See Beussen, Allgemeine Geschichie cler Philosophic, I, hi, 451. 
Absorption in nature is the rendering of the commentators. 
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the five Viparyayas, erroneous views ; the twenty-eight 
Asaktis, lack of power ; the nine Tustis, satisfactions ; 
and the eight Siddhis, perfections. The five Viparya^ 
yas, which are comparable with the ^ five Klesas of 
the Yoga system, Avidya, Asmita, Raga, Dve$a, and 
Abhinivesa, are Tamas, darkness ; Moha, confusion ; 
Mahamoha, deep confusion ; Tamisra, gloom ; and 
Andhatamisra, dark gloom. There are eig ht kinds , 
of Tama^ explained by the commentators asTEhe " error 
oTTegarSing nature, intellect, individuation or the five 
fine elements as the soul ; eight of Moha, explained as 
the belief of the gods that their eight perfections are 
not liable to be lost ; ten Mahamohas, the devotion of 
the gods and of men to sensations of sound, touch, 
colour, taste, and smell ,* eighteen Tamisras, jealousy 
arising in connection with the ten objects of sensfe, and 
the eight Siddhis ; and eighteen Andhatamisras, the fear 
of losing these eighteen objects. There are twenty-eight 
Asaktis, eleven of them the weaknesses of the ten senses 
and mind, and the remaining seventeen the defects of 
intellect which prevent the attainment of the nine 
Tustis and eight Siddhis. The nine Tustis consist of 
four internal, the belief in the winning of final release 
through nature, asceticism, time or good fortune, and 
five external, consisting of the renunciation of the 
sensations of touch, etc. The eight Siddhis, unlike 
the other Bhavas, directly help to final release: 
they are meditation, study, scripture, the removal of 
sorrow caused by ourselves, by others or by fate, the 
winning of friends, and Dana, which would normally be 
deemed to refer to generosity, but which has been 
rendered 1 purification of the mind, since otherwise the r 
Siddhis do not seem to contain anything corresponding r 
to knowledge. 

* It seems hopeless to try to reconcile these two lists 
of states : they are too much alike to be regarded as 
radically different, and the obvious solution of the 
problem is t$ assume that they represent views which 


1 By Vacaspatimigra on KariM 51. 
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were held in the school, and which developed the matter 
^in different ways. It is, however, so strange that 
Isvarakrsna should have introduced the matter without 
any hint of the relation of the two sets of states— 
except the wholly misleading one that they are the 
sam® thing — that the conjecture is justified that the 
verses ( 46 - 51 ) which deal with them are a later inter- 
polation, added at or before the time when the ■ last 
three verses were added and the statement made that 
the tract numbered seventy verses. 

So long as the necessary knowledge of the essential 
distinction of spirit and nature is not attained, the spirit 
« with the psychic appa ratus m ust wan der fr om EIFthTTo" 
Tblr th, gat he ring:, I mm" natu re" at^ea^ 

"oTTSe^gross el ements described as born o f father and 
mother "In order to assume ja phvsib alJsddy^A H this 
lime n a!ufe'"'l)y c ev olving fo r spirit in the hope ~oTl 
enabling it a dancer " who! 

"displ ays herself on the s tage and the n teii r.e s again, . 

"heTTask unaccom^lisHed.Zr _ But in the e nd n ature 

succeeds ln li er obie ctTand like a'~bashful maiden seen 
irTSeshabille, who withdraws for ever from the jsigMjQf- 
the man who has seen " H er f natu reT havlhg liul filled , hey 
objecl , with draws fronTsplFit Tot ever, whe n spirit haa., 
£ei.nje31,{£iZe from nature. Then t 

comes to an end the paradox by which spirit, which has 
really no connection with nature and is unaffected by ! 
the misery inherent in nature, considers itself bound j 
and suffers transmigration, while nature undertakes the I 
changes of evolution for the sake of spirit, since in \ 
herself she is not conscious of misery. In truth the j 
* spirit is not bound, does not undergo transmigration, j 
and is not released, but these processes are applicable ^ 
to nature, but only for the sake of spirit. 

# There is only one means by which nature can suc- 
ceed in freeing spirit from fancied dependence on her, 
though she makes efforts in diverse ways : of the eightX 
psychic states which are seen in intellect* seven merely J 
keep spirit fast in its bonds ,* with the eighth^know- I 
ledge, howev er, rele ase is achieved ^ The knowledge * 
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which results in li beration is the realization th at the 
spirit is not "one or all of t he principles, that it "has no r 
ernplri c^ex is tehee , thaf nothing- belongs " to it, and that 
Ttlldelfnot exist as an empiric, lndividuaL The attain- 

menTof this knowledge through consideration of the 

facts of existence results in the cessation of the creative 
activity of nature : the other seven psychic states come 
to an end for eve r, and spirit, in contentment, gazes as 
a mere spectator upon nature'' whicii'ho longer binds it 
RecogSizing That natureTs not connected with it,” spirit 
is indiEerent 1 to' her^ nature recognizing that her true 
character is understood ceases her activity, and, though 
- -tie uniomo f th e two rem ains in existence "even after 
the attainment of true knowledge, there is no possibility 
of furtheT product ion. But, as the potter’s wheeUcon- 
tmues To’ revolve for a time, after he ceases to maintain 
its motion, by reason of the acquired velocity, so the 
psychic states which result from the previous life have 
to be finally exhausted, and not until the impressions, 
Samskaras, thus existing in the mind have been 
removed, can the complete release be attained in death, 
when spirit obtains the condition of complete isolation, 
which is unending, and which is free from any other 
characteristic. 

Nothing is more convincing proof of the close 
derivation of the Samkhya from the orthodox doctrine of 
the Upanisads than the terms in which the attainment 
of release is described. In the system itself the 
doctrine of the bondage of spirit in nature is essential to 
explain the misery of existence, but at the same time it 
is admitted that there is no real bondage. No reason is 
given for the belief of spirit that it is bound ; yet, as the 
bondage is unreal, it is clear that it must be produced by 
ignorance, since it is removed by knowledge, but this 
doctrine is not set out in the Karika , which on th6 
contrary consistently treats the union of spirit and nature 
as a union for the final release of spirit. There is no con- 
ception of a development of spirit by its union with its 
opposite, resulting in a synthesis which is far more rich 
in content than the two factors involved : on the contrary, 
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the connection of spirit with matter terminates with the 
^withdrawal of spirit into a condition of absolute freedom, 
which must, however, at the same time be absolute 
nonentity. In following the doctrine of the Upanisads 
that t?ue knowledge involves the denial of individuality, 
the Samkhya system leads itself into the difficult position 
that it thus really denies the reality of its system of many 
spirits, since there can be no multiplicity without indivi- 
duality to distinguish the several members of the group 
of spirits. In the Upanisads, on the contrary, the idea 
is justifiable, since the denial of individuality is due to the 
fact that all seeming individuals are really merely one 
single self. In the Upanisads, moreover, there is a real 
possibility of the binding of the self ; whether the bonds 
be r^al or merely illusory, still in the first case they can 
be destroyed in the appropriate manner, and in the second 
the false belief can be removed by knowledge. But the 
Samkhya denies any real connection whatever, and, 
while it therefore leaves it to be assumed that the 
apparent connection is caused by ignorance, it does not, 
like the Vedanta, elevate that ignorance into a meta- 
physical entity, thus leaving its existence even on the 
basis of the system unexplained. 

In the case of any individual self, t he connection o f_ 
spirit and nature rest s indeed on th e lack of discr imina- 

tion iri a previous existence., wMchJe.ave.aits .impression .. 

on the mind, and in ~ the next existence, keepis^tha.jpirit . : 

fBuiTKis does hot meet the objection to an infinite 
regress which in other cases the Samkhya system 
sharply refuses to allow. The spirit not being really \ 
connected with nature, there is no ground on which \ 
there can be produced the lack of discrimination of spirit j 
from nature which causes bondage. In the Vedanta 
of Samkara the finite and the infinite spirit are indeed 
In reality one, and the distinction between them is d fie 
to an illusion, but an illusion is something which 
can be removed by knowledge : a non-existing connec- 
tion cannot create a lack of distinction which produces 
a connection. Or, if that view of the Upanisads be 
accepted, in which the existence of individual souls and 
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of the outer world is in some way believed to be real, 
then freedom may be won by the recognition of the true,, 
connection between the individual souls and the absolute 
through meditation: upon, and devotion to, the absolute, 
or through grace, as in the Katha Upanisad (ii, 2 <8) and 
elsewhere. 1 Equally here is a connection resized 
between spirit and nature, the absence of which shuts 
off the Samkhya from any possibility of logical explana- 
tion of its main principles. 


1 See also Kausitaki Upanisad , iii, 8 ; Mundaka, Hi, 2,3, 
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Special attention has been drawn to the short tract, 
called the Tattvasamasa , by reason of the fact that Max 
Muller 1 considered that it was the real text-book of the 
Samkhya system anterior to the Samkhya Karika . The 
argument in its favour is, that where it agrees with the 
Karika it appears to be the older : this view is not, 
however, supported by any detailed argument, and cer- 
tainly does not seem conclusive. All that can be said 
of it with certainty is that Vijnanabhiksu in his com- 
mentary on the Sutra attributed it apparently to the 
same author as the Sutra, being a brief exposition of 
what is said at length in the Sutra , and that the text has, 
in comparatively recent times, at least in some parts of 
India, as at Benares, attained a popularity which is 
much greater than that of the Karika . The language 
is not marked by any special sign of date, and Max 
Muller thought that the different order of categories 
and the numerous names not elsewhere used were 
rather a sign of primitive and original character than of 
lateness. On the other hand, it must be said that the 
relegation to the end of the category of pain is certainly 
curious and artificial in appearance, as contrasted with 
the position which pain occupies at the beginning of the 
Karika as giving the tone to the whole system, and the 
fact that the term Tattvasamasa shows that the work is 
* a compendium is surely evidence against the text 
representing the original Sutras of the school. 

1 Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp. 318 ff. The later date, 
after A.D. 1400, Is preferred by Garhe, Samkhya *Philo$ophie , pp. 94, 
95. It is before A.D. 1550. The best-known commentary on it is the 
Samkhyakramadi pika. 
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After an enumeration and explanation of the twenty- 
five principles, arranged as the eight evolvents, nature, ^ 
intellect, individuation, and the five fine elements ; the 
sixteen evolutes, arranged as the five organs of percep- 
tion, the five organs of action, mind and the five gross 
elements ; and spirit, the tract proceeds to enumerate 
the three Gunas and to explain their nature. Then_ 5 
come^ brief explan ations of the -p roces s o f ev^ItfHon | 
and tTiFresofution'Vf the .evoJv^d^gQing' from nature^ 
to^'tHe^material^elements, a nd , f rom thematerial ele- ; 
ments back to 'naturpT Thereafter the intellect, in- J 
dividiiation, mind, and the ten senses are set out as 
psychical and subjective over against the objects of 
their activity and the presiding deities, a concept which 
is decidedly more at home in the Vedanta than in^the 
Samkhya. Then come the five Abhibuddhis, which are 
forms of the activity of intellect, ascertainment, self- 
reference, desire, will to act, and action, terms of some- 
what doubtful sense and import. Then come the five 
Karmayonis, sources of action, enumerated as energy, 
faith, desire of bliss, carelessness, and desire of 
knowledge, but also differently explained. The next 
topic is the five breaths or vital airs ; Prana is expiration 
connected with the mouth and nose ; Apana is connected 
with the navel which draws downwards ; Samana is 
connected with the heart, moves equally about, and 
has been compared, though doubtlessly erroneously, 
with the circulation of the blood ; Udana is connected 
with the throat and goes upward: Vyana is the 
all-pervader. The presence of these five as a special 
topic is in contrast with the view of the Karikd , which 
does not accept the vital airs as anything more than 
the joint working of mind and the organs. After the 
vital airs come the five Karmatmans, which are descrip- 
tions of the activity of the self: they are Vaikarika, " 
the doer of good works ; Taijasa, the doer of bad works ; 
Bhutadi, doer of hidden works ; Sanumana v the doer of 
what is reasonable ; and Niranumana, the doer of what 
is not reasonable. 

The next topics discussed are the five Avidyas, the 
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twenty-eight Asaktis including the seventeen Atu§tis and 

* Asiddhis, the nine Tustis, and the eight Siddhis. Then 
come the eight cardinal facts, Mulikarthas, which are the 
existence, unity, purpose, and devotion to the interest of 
another of nature, the otherness from nature, the non- 
agency, and multiplicity of spirit, and the temporary 
union and separation of spirit and nature. The next 
two topics are the creation of benevolence, the pro- 
duction of the gross from the fine elements, and the 
Bhutasarga, the divine creation in eight divisions, the 
animal and the vegetable creation in five, and the 
human creation in one. Bondage is then described as 
threefold, according as it is connected with belief in 
any of the evolvents as the highest reality, or with 
belief in a similar position as to the evolutes, such as 
is shown in devotion to objects of sense, and bondage 
by sacrificial gifts. This curious form of bondage arises 
when men through misconception give gifts to the 
priests, and is a distinct sign of hostility to the sacrifice, 
which is not seen in the Karika . Then come the three 
kinds of Moksa, release, arising from the increase of 
knowledge, the quieting of the senses, and lastly, as 
the outcome of the destruction of merit and demerit by 
these means, the destruction of the whole, producing 
the detachment of spirit from nature, and concentration 
of spirit upon itself. Then come three forms of proof, 
and finally the doctrine of misery, subdivided into three 
according as it is concerned with and arises from the 
body or mind, is caused by others, or produced by fate. 
From this misery release can be obtained by the study 
of the Tattvasamasa. 

* This summary of the contents of the Taitvasamasa 
does not suggest that it has any special claim to anti- 
quity : it probably represents one of several forms of 

* arranging the Samkhya principles, of which another 
form is preserved in the Sastiianira list of topics . 1 In 
any case, however, as the treatise itself is far too brief 

' to give valuable information regarding*the system, the 

1 Above, chap. v. 
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value of the work is much inferior to that of the 
SdMkhya Karika on the one hand, or the Samkhya * 
Sutra on the other. 

It is probably of importance for the later date of the 
Taitvasamasa that it is not cited by Madhava in his 
account, written about A.D. 1380, of the Samkhy& in 
the Sarvadarsa?ia$amgraha , where he uses as the basis 
of his exposition of the system th & Karika. He also 
ignores the Samkhya Sutra itself, which thus appears 
to be later than his period. On the other hand, it 
cannot be much later, for it is commented on by Ani- 
ruddha, who wrote about A.D. 1500, and by Vijhana- 
bhiksu in the second half of the sixteenth century A.D. 
The work has also been commented on by Vedantin 
Mahadeva at the end of the seventeenth century** and, 
Nagesa Bhatta at the beginning of the eighteenth ; the 
former in his comment on the last five books follows 
Aniruddha faithfully, in the first copies Vijnanabhiksu, 
but has independent value ; the latter is a mere imita- 
tion of Vijnanabhiksu. Despite, however, the modern 
date, the Sutra is a source of considerable importance, 
and may contain a good deal of old matter, though in 
its present form it is certainly not so pure an exposition 
of the system as the Karika. 

This is obviously, in some measure at least, the case 
as regards the criticisms of other philosophies, which 
make up an essential part of all Indian, as of other, 
philosophic systems. The appended verses to the 
Karika expressly say that these critiques are omitted, 
and much of the omission may be supplied in the Sutra . 

On the other hand, we cannot say how much : the Sutra 
which freely uses the Karika also uses phrases borrowed ** 
from Samkara, and therefore must be treated as a work 
the composers of which were quite capable of adding 
much of their own. As the text stands, practically all** 
the leading philosophical systems receive their share 
of disapproval. The materialism of the^Carvakas is 
met by the refutation of. their denial of r the validity 
of reasoning by the reference to its self-destructive 
nature, since no amount of perception will give a 
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* doctrine any validity, and by the reply to the favourite 
argument of the production of intelligence from unin- 

r-telligent things, on the analogy of intoxicating power 
from an aggregate of herbs, that the intoxicating power 
is latent in the ingredients, but there is no trace of 
souls in the psychic organs. The Jain doctrine of the 
co-extension of soul with body is refuted by the argu- 
ment that, as all that is limited is temporary, souls 
would be temporary also. Objections are raised to the 
Buddhist denial of the soul, to its assertion of the momen- 
tary character of the world, and to its belief in the 
annihilation of personality as final release. The special 
doctrine of the Vijnanavadins, that nothing exists but 
consciousness, is refuted as well as the nihilism of the 
Madhyamikas. The Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophies 
are % severely criticized: their schemes of categories are 
rejected as inadequate, their belief in atoms is rejected, 
and their denial of a primitive material is answered. 
The doctrine of the eternity of the mind, space, time, 
the ether and the atoms of the other four elements is 
denied, as is the atomic size of the mind, on the ground 
that it must have some dimension in order to act 
simultaneously with more than one of the senses. The 
derivation of the senses from the elements is equally 
contested. Moreover, the doctrine of causality of the 
Samkhya, which asserts the permanence of the cause 
in the product, is defended against the logicians’ 
view that the product has no existence before its 
production and after its destruction as such. The 
category of inherence, Samavaya, supported by these 
schools, is rejected in favour of the simpler view that 
what it means is really to be expressed by the nature 
of the object in question. The whole theory of soul as 
really active is rejected, and with it the theory that 
release consists in the freeing of the soul from certain 
characteristics. The idea of a personal deity which is 
accepted in the later, if not in the original form of both 
these philosophies, is definitely rejected, partly because 
it is unnecessary and interferes with tBe effective work 
of transmigration, and partly because to allow such a 
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deity would be to leave him responsible for the misery r 
in the world. The doctrine that the Veda is a product 
of a god is naturally also denied, and in its place is * 
developed a doctrine of the recreation of the Veda at 
each creation of the world as a result of itself alone, in 
this point departing from the doctrine of the eternity 
of the Veda adopted by . the Mlmarhsa school. From 
that school also the Samkhya differs in rejecting the 
additional means of proof, such as analogy, accepted by 
that system, and its theories of the eternity of sound, 
and of the essential connection of word and sound. 
From the Vedanta of Samkara the system differs 
by opposing bitterly the doctrines of the unity and 
the sole existence of the soul, the refusal to accept a 
primitive material, the doctrine of ignorance and illusion, 
and the view that the released soul has enjoyment as 
its characteristic, a view which contradicts the whole 
theory of the Samkhya that isolation alone is the end. 
The Samkhya also rejects, in its sister system of Yoga, 
the doctrine of a personal deity and of the eternity of 
the Sphota, the concept expressed in the complex of 
letters of the alphabet which make up a word . 1 But in 
rejecting many of the theories of the other schools the 
Samkhya Sutra shows itself not uninfluenced by one at 
least of them : the work makes remarkable efforts to 
prove that its views are in full accord with scripture, 
to which it attributes conclusive value, and endeavours 
to show as accordant with the Samkhya itself the 
statements in scripture regarding the personality of 
God, the unity in the absolute, the joy which is asserted 
to be part of the nature of the absolute, and the 
heavenly bliss acknowledged in the Vedanta as a step 
on the way to final release. Indeed, the text goes so 
far as to hold that obedience to the traditional rules 
of ^action has a good effect towards securing final ^ 
release, and to talk of the attainment of the nature of 
the absolute, y .Vy -v ■ v' ^ 

' YyYy ;Y. .Y.v.Y/vY Yv'Y.',; y. vY ■/ r ;; 1 

1 See E. Abegg, Festschrift E, Windisch (Berlin, 1914), pp. 
188-95. 
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■* On the main doctrines of the system the later texts 
throw little new or valuable light. Peculiar 1 to them 
is the doctrine that the spirit throws light on the inner 
organ, or that the spirit serves as a mirror in which the 
inner organ is reflected. The importance of this 
doctfine lies in the fact that it is held to explain the 
mo8e in which spirit is apprehended. All perception 
is due to the inner organ forming in itself a picture of 
the thing to be perceived, which is reflected in spirit ; 
similarly it forms such a picture of the spirit, and when 
the spirit reflects itself in the inner organ it brings its 
reflex, and therefore its self, to conscious knowledge. 
Another simile used to express the relation of spirit 
and nature, which is in itself purely unconscious, is that 
of the reflection of the red Hibiscus shoots in a crystal 
nea7 which the flower lies : the crystal remains unaffect- 
ed by the reflection. Ingenious as all these comparisons 
are, it cannot be said that they lend much clearness 
to the subject-matter with which they deal. But 
they warn us of the danger of treating the evolutes 
of nature as being essentially material and as made 
into psychic states by the influence of spirit. The 
conception of the inner organ, consisting of intellect, 
individuation and mind, cannot be regarded as equivalent, 
as suggested by Garbe, 2 to the nervous system, to 
which psychic meaning is given by the reflection in 
spirit or the light thrown by spirit. Rather the con- 
ception is that all the psychic states of experience in 
an unconscious condition are present in the inner organ, 
waiting to become actual by the addition of the element 
of consciousness given by spirit. With this view 
accords best the fact that the system of the Sutra 
regards as persisting in unconsciousness in the intellect 
the impressions of experience which give rise to 
psychic dispositions, Samskaras. , 

1 How far the Kdrika recognizes this doctrine is wholly uncertain. 

2 Satiikhycs* Philosophic , p. 317. The doctrine of the inner organ 
as a unity is probably derived from the Vedanta Cf. A. E. Gough, 
Philosophy of the Upanishads , p. 39. 
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A further development of doctrine, and not a happy" 
one, may be seen in the treatment of intellect and 
individuation. The only tolerable theory is that in*' 
some way nature is converted into intellect or con- 
sciousness by the influence of spirit, and that the result 
of individuation is to split up this consciousness, which 
must be regarded as not having attained to conscious- 
ness of itself, into definite individuals possessed of 
definite selves. These individuals would essentially 
possess also individual consciousnesses, as the principle 
of individuation would carry with it as an essential 
presupposition consciousness in order to become self- 
conscious : this fact explains why in the Sutra (iii, 9) 
the constituents of the inner organ, fine body or psychic 
apparatus, are reckoned at seventeen in place of 
eighteen, intellect and individuation falling undergone 
head. From the individual principle naturally can be 
derived the senses with mind, and, as suggested in the 
Kaiha Upanisad (iii), the objects of the senses in 
the shape of the fine elements, from which the gross 
elements proceed, and this is clearly the main view of 
the Karika . On the other hand, the Sutra evidently 
regards the whole process as being a cosmic one, the 
principle of individuation producing cosmic organs, and 
elements, and the corresponding individual principles 
being derived from the cosmic. It is characteristic of 
the difficulty of the doctrine, and of its absurdity, that 
the explanation of the derivation is nowhere given: 
the Sutra (iii, 10) merely says that from the one 
psychic apparatus many were produced by reason of 
the difference of the works, an explanation which is 
subject to the disadvantage that it begs the question, 
since the distinction of works presupposes individuals, 
and individuals presuppose separate psychic appara- 
tuses with which to perform works. The probable ^ 
explanation of the effort to fill up the system is to' 
be seen in the fact that the Karika itself evidently 
allows inorganic nature to be in some -way directly 
connected with' nature, and not merely, as it should 
consistently be, derived for each individual from the 
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ftne elements which form part of his psychic ap- 
paratus. 

In the third place, the Sutra develops in detail the 
doctrine of the process of the creation and the destruc- 
tion of the world, which presents in a more philosophic 
shape 1 the doctrine of the ages of the world found in the 
epic® and common to the philosophies. Nature and 
spirit are ever ready for creation : the former seeks to 
develop for the enjoyment and final release of spirit, 
and the latter is ready to play its part of onlooker, but, 
of course, it is impossible to find any beginning in time 
for the process. Each creation follows on a period of 
destruction in which everything has been resolved back 
into a state of inactivity, in the sense that the three 
Gunas, instead of intermingling in their constant 
activity, merely produce each its self. Nevertheless, 
as soon as the result of the work done before has found 
the correct time, the process commences afresh, all 
spirits having their psychic apparatuses evolved accord- 
ing to the impressions left upon them by the acts done 
in their last existences, which have left them with a 
definite moral character, and with the disposition 
produced by their failure to recognize the separation of 
spirit and nature. During the period of the continu- 
ance of the world in a state of destruction, as the 
psychic apparatuses of the spirits are existing only in a 
fine condition and are not evolved, there is no difference 
as regards actual conditions of existence between the 
free and the bound spirits, but the evolution exposes 
the latter to all the woes of existence. In each period 
some escape for ever by the acquisition of the essential 
knowledge, but the work of nature will never be over, 
^ since the total number of spirits is infinite, and the whole 
can thus never be released. 

In the relation of the fine and the gross elements^ t q 
the senses, there is clearly a difference of opinion 
between the Karika and the Sutra. The former evidently 
holds the simple view that the senses can perceive the 
fine elements," and that it is not the gross elements alone 
which can thus be seen. The Sutra, on the other hand, 
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restricts to gods and Yogins the power to see the finO 
elements and accords to the senses the power only of 
seeing the gross. Moreover, it seems probable that the* 
view of the fine elements taken in the Sutra was that 
each of them was only the basis of the senses in question : 
thus sound represents the base element of sound, tfot the 
special sound which is heard, and so forth, this being the 
explanation of the term Avisesa, without distinctions, 
which in the Karika points rather to the fine elements 
being each composed of the substance in question alone, 
and not, like the gross elements, of portions of all the 
others. These fine elements are expressly declared not 
to be indivisible, and are thus distinguished from the 
atoms of the Nyaya and Vaisesika theory, which are 
rejected by the Samkhya on the ground that they could 
never, in view of their possessing no extension, Intake 
up an extended object. Moreover, the distinction 
between the fine elements and the subtle portions of the 
gross elements, which belong, with the fine elements, 
to the psychical apparatus, is maintained in the later 
texts, in the form of the doctrine of the Ativahika body 
(iii, 12; v, 103). On the other hand, further details 
are given of the process of growth of the gross body, 
which is really composed of earth, not of three elements, 
fire, water, and food, that is earth, as in the view of the 
Vedanta, nor of the four, nor of five as in the popular 
view, which in the epic is attributed to Pancasikha 
himself. The other four elements aid only in producing 
the stability of the body : water sustains the blood, fire 
the heat of the body, air the breath, and ether the 
windpipe. The breath, which in the Karika plays a 
very restricted part, here appears, under the influence 
of the Vedanta, as the principle controlling the growth 
of the body under the guidance of spirit, with which, 
ipdeed, it seems to be conceived as united even before 
the production of the embryo. The kind of body is 
determined by the power of former action, but not the 
building up of the body, a point in which -the Samkhya 
differs from the Nyaya and Vaisesika doctrine. The 
other organic beings, those of station superior to man, 
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leasts, and plants, are similarly composed, but plants 
are, though endowed with bodies, deprived according to 
^the later texts, but not according to the epic, of outer 
senses, so that spirits in them cannot act, but merely 
undergo penance for previous actions. 

The union of spirit with the inner organ, the senses, 
the fine elements, and the body produces the empiric soul, 
JIva, a term which is mainly Vedantic, while the inner 
organ and the other elements, which produce from spirit 
the soul, are styled Upadhis, again a term proper to the 
Vedanta. The individual soul has, however, no real 
existence at all: it is not an entity ; all that exists on 
the one hand is the body and the psychic apparatus, and 
on the other hand pure spirit, which is really unaffected 
by the Upadhis, but which by its light causes them to 
emerge into consciousness. Release consists in the 
realization that spirit is not bound by the Upadhis, and 
cannot be so bound. The parallelism of this view with 
that of the Vedanta is too marked to be accidental, and 
doubtless the influence of that school must here be 
recognized. The connection of spirit and its psychical 
apparatus is absolutely continuous and without beginning 
in time, though it can be ended: it arises from the 
failure to discriminate between spirit and nature, and 
this failure in each life is a consequence of a failure in 
the preceding life, which leaves in the empirical soul an 
impression which becomes real in its next existence. 
The result of the attainment of discrimination is made 
very much more clear in the Sutra than in the Karika : 
the fate of spirit is existence, but entirely without 
consciousness, as follows inevitably from the fact that 
there is now no object for the subject to become united 
^ with. Moreover, the idea that such a state is one of 
bliss is properly and logically in accordance with the 
Karika expressly rejected, as against the Vedanja 
theory. 

On the means of proof the later text gives little new 
light : the appeal to the evidence of scripture is far 
more frequent than might be expected in a system 
which lays such great stress on reasoning, but this 
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appeal is accepted in the Kdrika , and there is not the 
slightest reason to assume 1 that the term Aptavacana, 
which is the normal designation of this branch of proof, v 
ever meant merely skilled instruction. But a real 
advance is made on the Kdrika in the assigning of a 
definite character to space and time, which are made to 
be qualities of nature regarded as a unity, and to be 
eternal and all-present. In the empiric world both 
appear as limited, and are explained in a quite inconsis- 
tent way by origination from the ether through its 
conditioning by the masses of corporeal nature, on the 
one hand, in the case of space, and by the movement of 
the heavenly bodies in the case of time. The j&rst 
conception is no doubt superior to that of the Vedanta, 
which produces space from the Atman, but it is not 
much superior to the view of the Nyaya and Vaise^ika, 
which call space and time substances , 2 nor in any of the 
cases is the real problem of either space or time 
seriously faced or realized. 

The Sutra also includes many points which the 
Kdrika leaves out as unessential. It deals doubtfully 
with the old question of works as opposed to knowledge 
and is inconsistent, in one place allowing them value, 
while in others the more consistent view of their total 
valuelessness comes out, a fact which accords with the 
lack of any ethical side to the Samkhya system. The 
necessity of a teacher is laid down, and the only true 
teacher is one who has attained the saving discrimina- 
tion in the period before his final release in death : the 
winning of such a teacher is the result of good deeds in 
previous lives. A real furtherance, but not a means to 
secure release, is indifference, Vairagya, which, again, 
is a motive for refraining from doing good deeds, with 
which it is incompatible : moreover, the same quality 
i§ definitely opposed to a mams association with other 
men, which is a hindrance to the desired end. In-" 
difference is divided into the higher which arises only 

1 See Garbe, S^amkhya Philosophic , pp. 84, 213 r. 

3 Cf. Frazer, Indian Thought, pp. 97, 98 ; Keith, Indian Logic 
and Atomism , pp. 232 ff. 
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after the attainment of discrimination, and the lower 
which precedes it : if the latter is carried to its furthest 
*limit, the result is birth as a god in the next world 
period, pending which the person is merged in nature. 
Mere hearing of the teaching of the truth is not enough ; 
it must be accompanied by reflection and meditation, 
and 1 in a marked degree, in contrast to the earlier 
Kdrikd , the Sutra adopts large masses of the Yoga 
technique as a means of producing the desired isolation 
of spirit and nature. Moreover, the Sutra also accepts 
from the Yoga the doctrine of the high value of 
asceticism and the Yogin’s power to see all things 
future and past, a power which, as we have seen, is 
consistent with the Samkhya doctrine of the reality of 
the product in the cause. 

n is characteristic of the Samkhya that it does not 
restrict, like the Vedanta, the saving knowledge to the 
three upper classes of the Aryan community to the 
exclusion of the Sudras. This generosity of outlook is 
seen already in the great epic (xiv, 19, 61), where the 
result of Yoga is distinctly declared to be open even to 
women and to Sudras, and the same sentiment can 
doubtless legitimately be recognized in the fact that the 
system, despite its fondness for sub-divisions, actually 
classes in its theory of the kinds of living creatures 
men in one division only, while divine beings fall under 
no less than eight. The motive for the difference of 
treatment doubtless lies in the fact that the Samkhya, 
like the Yoga, does not build on the Veda as an 
exclusive foundation, and therefore, unlike the Vedanta, 
it does not fall under the rule which excludes Sudras 
from even hearing the Veda recited. The fact that the 
** Veda formed one of the sources of proof of the system 
was not any more inconsistent with the system being 
made available to all, than the fact that the epic which 
contains Vedic quotations was equally open to Sudras 
to hear. 

The tendency to obliterate the differences between 
the Samkhya and the more orthodox philosophies 
appears in the most pronounced form in the common- 
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tary of Vijnanabhiksu on the Samkhya Sutra , and in hfe* 
Sanikhyasara , written about the middle, of the sixteenth 
century A.D. Vijnanabhiksu, as is seen also in his> 
other works, was convinced that all the six orthodox 
systems of philosophy contained the absolute truth 
in their main principles. This paradoxical result is 
achieved by holding that the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems are true in so far as they treat of the difference 
between the self and the material body, but that in 
attributing agency to the self they merely use popular 
terminology, which is corrected in the Samkhya system. 
That system is in appearance atheistic, but Vijnana- 
bhiksu explains this difficulty away in various modes. 
The atheism of the Samkhya is in his view merely a 
concession to current phraseology, or again it is 
advocated in order to prevent men failing to obtain 
true enlightenment by devotion to the ideal of attaining 
divine rank, or again, as suggested in the Padma 
Purana , the doctrine is expressed in order to mislead 
evil men and prevent their attaining the true knowledge. 
After this achievement, it is easy for Vijnanabhiksu to 
overcome the difficulty that the Vedanta teaches the 
non-existence of individual souls, and the doctrine of the 
unity of the absolute, while the Samkhya believes in 
innumerable individual souls and denies an absolute. 
The unity of souls of the Vedanta is resolved into a 
denial of difference in kind, and the monism of scripture 
is either attributed as a view for the mind devoid of the 
discriminative understanding, or is asserted merely to 
mean the absence of separation in space of the souls 
and matter, which accords with the Samkhya view that 
souls and matter are alike all-pervasive. Similarly, 
the assertion of the Vedanta that nature is not real, as * 
in the Samkhya, but a mere illusion, is explained away 
bf the adoption of the view that the Maya of the^ 
Vedanta is really equivalent to the matter of the* 
Samkhya. While in these views of the Vedanta 
Vijnanabhiksu is following in the main* the original 
sense of the Bfahma Sutra , it is perfectly clear that his 
treatment of the Samkhya is radically in contradiction 
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with the atheism of that system, which is set out with 
arguments in the very text (v, 2-11) which he professes 
to expound. 

The attitude adopted by Vijnanabhiksu is significant 
of the theistic spirit of his age : in his exposition the 
six systems present themselves as nothing but a theistic 
exposition of the universe, presented less directly in the 
four systems of the Nyaya and Vaisesika, Samkhya and 
Yoga, and brought out in the clearest manner in the 
Vedanta. By this device the Samkhya philosophy is 
brought into the main current of Indian thought and 
relieved from the disadvantages of its atheism, which 
doubtless accounts for the comparative disfavour in 
which the Samkhya system had long fallen in India, 
and** to which Vijnanabhiksu himself bears emphatic 
testimony. 

We owe to Vijnanabhiksu the clearest exposition of 
the nature of the Gunas as constituent elements, and on 
certain points of interest he develops views different 
from those of Vacaspati in his exposition of the Karika , . 
Vacaspati holds that there is no contact ( saihyoga ) of 
any state of intellect with spirit, but that there is a 
reflection of spirit in intellect, through which the 
state becomes transformed into consciousness. This 
obviously leaves unintelligible the process by which 
spirit is held to be the experiencer of the state of 
intellect, and Vacaspati’s only contribution to the 
explanation of this difficulty is the doctrine that there 
is not indeed contact between intellect and spirit, but a 
proximity (samnidhi) consisting in a peculiar fitness 
( yogyata ), in virtue of which spirit appears to be 
united with intellect and intellectual states are ascribed 
to spirit. Vijnanabhiksu holds, very reasonably, that 
this ascription of fitness to spirit leaves release in- 
• explicable, since, if spirit had this quality, it wdhld 
necessarily continue always to enjoy the experiences 
represented in the intellect. He admits, therefore, a 
real contact of spirit and intellect^ whjle denying that 
contact involves any change in spirit ; change is confin- 
ed to intellect alone; when these changes are reflected 
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in spirit, there arises the idea of spirit as an experi- 
ence^ and, when spirit is reflected back in intellect, its ^ 
states appear as conscious. 1 It may be doubted whether 
this explanation is any more intelligible than that of 
Vacaspati. Vijnanabhiksu again holds that the senses 
perceive directly things as determinate without *the 
intervention of mind, to which are assigned the duties 
merely of desire, doubt and imagination, while Vacas- 
pati accepts the view that the senses by themselves 
give mere sensations and that it falls to that function 
of mind known as imagination {saMkalpa) to work up 
these indeterminate data into determined percepts. 
Vacaspati, of course, is here adopting the view current 
in logical circles in his time. 2 Vijnanabhiksu again 
accepts the view that the separation of Ahamkara cand 
the evolution of the Tanmatras take place in intellect, 
while Vacaspati derives the latter from the former, 
and hints at the doctrine that individuation produces 
both the senses and their objects by a sort of desire or 
will. 

While the attempt of Vijnanabhiksu could not 
expect to result in the establishment of the authority of 
the Samkhya as a system, the influence of that philo- 
sophy may doubtless be traced directly in the free 
admission of elements of the Samkhya into the texts 
of the later Vedanta. This interfusion of Vedanta and 
Samkhya elements is seen in the BhagavadgUd , but 
the^ doctrine of Gunas was distinctly repudiated by 
Samkara, and its reappearance in texts, which accept 
his general principles and believe in the illusory 
character of the world, is a clear proof that the 
reasoning of the Samkhya was felt to have great 
weight Of this syncretist tendency, which is seen 
clearly in the Pancadasf of Madhava in the fourteenth 
cehtury A.D., the classical example is to be found in* 
the Veddntasdra of Sadananda, a work written before 
A.D. 1500. Sadananda identifies, as in the Svetdsvatara 

1 On i, 19 ; v, ¥)1 ; Vacaspati on Kftrika, 66. See S. Dasgtipta, 
Indian Philosophy , i, 223 ft 

2 See Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism , pp. 68 ft 
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Upanisad , the Maya, or Avidya, of the Vedanta with 
^•the Prakrti of the Samkhya, and by accepting the view 
that Prakrti is composed of three elements obtains the 
means of fitting much of the Samkhya system into the 
Vedanta. From the Brahman, which is regarded by him 
as essentially Caitanya, or spirit, is produced through 
envelopment with ignorance in its constituent of Sattva 
the world-spirit, Isvara, whose causal body out of 
which he creates all things is composed of the whole 
of ignorance. On the other hand, from the Caitanya 
through envelopment with Sattva in an impure form, 
that is mixed with the constituents, Rajas and Tamas, 
arises the individual spirit, Prajna, which has a 
causal body out of which it creates individuation, etc., 
and^which is composed of only a part of ignorance. A 
further result of envelopment is the creation of the 
world-soul, Sutratman, and the individual soul, Taijasa, 
from the world-spirit and the individual spirit, by 
the production, through the effect of the constituent 
Tamas, of the fine body. From the Caitanya enveloped 
by ignorance through the predominance of Tamas 
arises the ether ; from the ether, wind ; from wind, 
fire ; from fire, water ; and from water, earth. In 
each of these elements, however, which are only in a 
fine state, there is a portion of the constituents Rajas 
and Sattva as well as of Tamas. From these five 
Tanmatras arise the fine body, consisting of five organs 
of perception produced from the Sattva portions of the 
corresponding five elements, of five organs of action 
arising from the Rajas portions of the elements, of 
intellect and mind consisting of united portions of 
Sattva from the elements, and of the five breaths, 
consisting of united portions of Rajas from the five 
elements. In intellect and mind, thought, Citta, and 
*. individuation are held to be included, and in this 
respect, as in the giving of an independent position 
to the five breaths, the Samkhya doctrine is abandoned. 
Similarly, in the view of the production of the elements 
from one another in a series, Sadananda follows the 
Taiiiirtya Upanisad (ii, 1) and not the Samkhya. On 
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the other hand, the development of the gross world-body 
and the individual body, Vaisvanara and Visva, takes* 
place according to the Samkhya rule of five elements, 
not according to the Vedanta rule of three. 

At the same time it must be noted that the influence 
of the Samkhya is clearly limited in extent : the whole 
system of four states, Brahman, Isvara and Prajna, 
Sutratman and Taijasa, Vaisvanara and Visva, is based 
on the Vedanta view of the four conditions of the self, 
in its conditions of freedom from bondage, deep sleep, 
dreaming, and waking, respectively, as set out in the 
Bfhadaranyaka Upanisad (iv, 3-4), the Mdndukya 
Upanisad (3-5), and in a developed form in the Nrsiih- 
hottaratdpanlya Upa?iisad. It is, however, possible 
that in the care taken to insist on the cosmic character 
of the process, which in the earlier Upanisads is 
expressly restricted to the states of the individual souls, 
there may be seen the influence of the Samkhya, with 
its insistence on the cosmic character of the development 
of Prakrti, and, despite the constant variation of detail, 
the importance of the Gunas in the system is obvious. 

While the interaction of Vedanta and Samkhya is 
thus marked, there are few traces of close connection 
with the Nyaya school. The most important is the 
exposition of the doctrine of inference found in 
Vacaspatimisra's commentary on Samkhya Kdrikd 5, 
which appears to mark an independent development by 
the Samkhya of principles adopted, more or less uncriti- 
cally in the first instance, from the Nyaya rather than 
to contain a record of a doctrine presupposed by the 
early form of Samkhya. 1 In this view inference is 
divided into direct {vita) and indirect ( aviia ); the latter 
category coincides with sesavat, and means proof by the 
elimination of alternative explanations ; the former 
indudes piirvavat and sdmdnyaio drsfa , which differ in ' 
that the result of the former is a judgment dealing 
with realities which can be perceived, whi^e the latter 

■m 

1 As suggested by A. Burk, Vienna Oriental Journal, xv, 259, 
261, followed by Garbe, Samkhya Philosophic , pp. 219 ff. 
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gives alternative of such imperceptible entities as the 
^•senses or the soul. 

An alternative suggestion is made by Jacobi , 1 who 
also rejects the theory that the distinction of direct and 
indirect belongs to the early Samkhya. The Nyaya 
Saif a and the Bhasya of Vatsyayana appear to hold 
that proof should be effected by likeness and dis- 
similarity ( sddharmya and vaidhar?nya) ; thus “sound 
is perishable, because whatever comes into being is 
perishable, like a pot ” gives a proof by similarity, 
while “sound is perishable, because what does not 
come into being is eternal like the soul” is a proof by 
dissimilarity. To this view the Buddhist logicians, 
from Dignaga onwards, objected that the distinction of 
modes was merely formal, not real, and Uddyotakara, 
replying to their criticisms on Vatsyayana, recognizes 
in effect their view as valid, and gives, therefore, a 
new version, in which proof by dissimilarity is in- 
terpreted as applying to that form of proof known in 
the Nyaya henceforth as negative only ( kevalavyatire - 
kin) y in which the proof must rest on a negation in the 
absence of any possible positive form ; such a case is 
the establishment of the dogma that a living body must 
have a soul, since, if not, it must be without the breath; 
only that which is without soul is without breath, 
and a living body is never found without breath. This 
form of argument he styles A vita, and it is made clear 
by Vacaspati that the view was taken from another 
school. To some exponent of the classical Samkhya 
the innovation must be due; he was clearly after 
Vatsyayana and probably also after Dignaga, and be- 
fore Uddyotakara in the seventh century A.D . 2 

1 Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1919, pp. 9 ff. See Nydya- 

m varttika , pp. 126, 138, 141 ; Dharmakirti, Nyayabindu, p. 108. % 

2 Gaudapada ignores this distinction, taking samanyato drsta as 
referring to a general conclusion drawn from an instance in which it is 
necessarily implicit, but we cannot thence safely conclude that he wrote 
before it had been invented. 
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Mahabha$ya 66 

Mahabhutas 14, 89, 92-94, 108, 
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Mahadeva 104 
Mahamoha 96 
Mahan, see Buddhi 
Mahdnarayana Upanisdd 21 
Maitrayani Upanisad % 12, 14, 
18, 19 n, 64 

Mandukya Upanisad 79, 118 
Manu 20, 52 
Matapitrjas 94 
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Means of proof 52, 71, 82, 106, 
111, 118, 119 
Memory 92 
Mimamsa 106 
Mind 42,90-92,117 
Mirror, metaphor of 107 
Misery, Buddhist view of origin 
of 26-30 ; in Samkhya 81, 82 
Moha 96 

Moksa 44, 72, 82, 97-99, 103, 109- 
11*1 

Moksadharma 35, 57 
Monad, individual as 94 
Mulikarthas 70, 103 
Multiplicity, of souls 60, 88, 89, 
99,114 

Mundaka Upanisad 15, 100?z 
Muni, mad 63 
Mysticism 64 
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1 ^ NageSa Bhatta 104 
Name 19, 26, 27, 28 
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Narayanatirtha 70, 81 
Nature 10, 12, 13, 14, 23, 30, 37, 
38, 41, 50, 55, 60, 61, 69, 87-89, 
94, 95, 97-99, 114 
Neoplatonism and Samkhya, 77 
Nervous system 107 
Nihilism 23 
Niranumana 102 
Nirvana 30, 45, 55 
Non-existence as source of being 
83 

Nrsimhatapanlya Upanisad 21, 
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Samkhya 22, 76 

Nyaya school 33, 105, 110, 112, 
114, 118, 119 
Nyaya Sutra 82, 119 
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^ 21, 25*5, 28, 29n, 57 
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91,92,102 

Organs of perception 41, 42, 46, 
89, 91, 92, 102 
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72, 110 

Paramartha 69, 78 
Parasara 45 
Parinama 33 

Parsva 33, 34 r 

Pagupata 53, 57, 59, 70 
Patanjali 36, 63, 65, 66 
Perception 42, 44, 82, 83, 91, 92, 
104, 109, 110, 116 
Peri, N. 79 

Pessimism 14, 17, 18, 81, 103 
Plants 41, 111 
Plato 18, 76, 77 
Plotinus 76, 77 
Porphyry 77 
Power, organ 42, 46 
Pradyumna 40, 42 r 

Prajapati 94 
Prajna 117, 118 
Nj/Trakrti 19, 53 n, 69, 8 8n, 117 ; and 
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Pramanas 52, 71, 82, 83, 111, 118, 
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Prana 16,44,71,91, 102, 110, 117 
Prasastapadabhasya 66 
Prasna Upanisad 10 
Pratisamcara 71 
Presuppositions of Samkhya 81 
Priests, hostility to sacrificial 81 
Proof 52, 71, 82, 111,. 118, 119 
Psychic states, see Bhavas 
Psychology, epic 41, 42 ; Samkhya 
86-89, 91, 92, 95-100, 107-109, 
111, 114, 115, 116, 117 
Punarmrtyu 17, 18 
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_95-100, 107, 111 
Purva Mimamsa 106 
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I Moksa 
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81 

Retalvgarlra 43 
* Rgveda 8, 17, 20, 56, 63 
Rudra 11 

C ABARASVAMIN 50 
^ Sacrifice, hostility to 77, 81, 
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Sadananda 116 
Sakti 53 n, 71 
Samana 44, 102 
Samavaya 105 
Samaya 72 
Samkalpa 116 

Samkara 7, 12, 19, 23, 55, 91 n, 
99, 104, 106, 116 
Saxhkarsana 40, 42 
Samkh&jogi 70 
Samkhya, meaning of 22, 39 
Samkhya Kdrikd 14, 24, 47, 48, 
59, 73, 78-100, 101, 103, 104, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 115 
Samkhyasdra 114 
Samkhya Sutra 48, 51, 104-18 
Samnidhi 115 

Samskaras 26, 27, 29, 98, 107 
Samyoga 115 
Sana 51 
Sanaka 51 
Sanandana 49 
Sanatana 51 
Sanatkumara 45, 48, 51 
Sanatsujata 51 
Sanatsujdtaparvan 35 
Sanumana 102 
Sarvadars anas amgr aha 104 
Sastitantra 48, 69-74, 103 
Satapatha Brahmana 18, 56 
v*6attva 12, 14, 15, 20, 31, 40, 85, 
89, 90, 91, 117, 118 
Sattvika 40 
Satvata 70 • 
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Schrader, F. O. 1 7n, 4:7 n 
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59, 81, 82, 106, 111 
Self consciousness 107, 108 
Sensation, 116 
Senses 91, 109, 116 
Sesavat, inference 118 
Siddhi 72, 96, 102 
Simile, of blind and lame 31, 86 ; 
of dancer 31, 97 ; of lamp 85 ; 
of milk 89 ; of mirror 107 ; of 
she-goat 11 
Siva 11, 48, 53, 57, 82 
Sleep 46, 118 
Sorrow, see Misery 
Soul, activity of denied 105 ; and 
see Atman, Jiva, Purusa, Spirit 
Sound 71, 110 ; and see Sphota 
Space 33, 50, 112 
Speyer, J. S. 58# 

Spirit, 27, 37, 38, 45, 48, 49, 69, 
70, 71, 86-89, 91, 92, 95, 100, 
105, 107, 111 
Sphota 66, 71, 106 
Sruti, see Scripture 
Strauss, O. 40 n 
Subtle body 33, 43, 46, 93 
Subtle portions, of gross elements 
^ 43, 93, 94, 109, 110 
Sudras 113 
iSuka 45 
Sukhtankar 7 
Sukra 45 

Sutratman 117, 118 
Svamin 71 
Svayambhu 52 

Svetasvatara Upanisad 9, 11, 
12, 14, 19 n, 37, 46, 54, 60, 64, 
116 
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117, 118 

Taiitirlya Upanisad 43, 93, 117 
Takakusu 73, 79 * # 

tfama s 12, 14, 15, 40, 85, 89, 91, 
118 ; as Bhava 96 
Tamisra 96 

'fanmatra 11,14, 43, 89, 92, 105, 
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Tarpana ceremonial 22 
Tattvasamdsa 71, 78, 101404 
Teacher, necessity of a 112, 113 
Tejas 6 

Theism 8, 9, 36, 55, 65, 71 
Thibaut, G. 7# 

Thought, see Citta 
Time 33, 66, 71, 112 
Traditional rules, value of 106 
^Transmigration 17, 18, 33, 44, 45, 
81, 94, 95, 97-99 
Tusti 72, 96, 103 
Tuxen, P. 64 #, 65#, 66#, 73 # 
Twenty -five principles 38, 39, 56, 
57, 89 

v Twenty-six principles 38, 39, 65 

f TDANA 44, 102 
^ Uddyotakara 67, 119 . 
Uluka (?) 52 

Unconscious mental states 88#, 
107 

Upadana 28 
Upadhi 111 

Upanisads 5-22, 59, 60, 61, 98-100 
Uvata 20 

\ /AC ASP ATIMIv§RA 49, 69, 72, 
v 80, 91#, 115, 116, 119 
Vaidharmya 119 
Vaikarika 40, 102 
Vairagya 71, 112 
VaiSesika sj^stem 22, 33, 66, 83, 
105', 110, 112, 114 
Vai$nava 53 
VaiSvanara 118 
Varsa 52 ; and see Varsagana 
Varsagana (Varsagana), or Vrsa- 
gana 73 

Varsaganya 45, 72, 73 
Vastibandhu 66, 79, 80 
Vasudeva 40 
Vatsyayana 67, 119 
Veda 106 ,* and see Scripture 
Vedic gods 82 

Vedanta 13, 23, 44, 46, 50, 52, 89, 
90, 91, 93, 99, 102, 110, 111, 113, 
114, 115 

Vedantasara 116 * 


Vijnana 26-29 

Vijnanabhiksu 66, 82#, 101, 104" 
114, 115, 116 
Vijnanatman 10, 11 
Vijnanavada 23, 66, 105 
Vikrtis 70, 71 
Vindhyavasa 73, 79 
Viparyaya 72, 96 
Vi^esa 43, 54, 93, 110 
ViSistadvaita 6, 26 
Visnu 46, 53, 57, 82 
Visnu Purana 53 
Visnu Smrti 52 
Visva 117, 118 

Vita, form of inference 118, 119 
Vital airs, see Pranas 
Vodhu 51 

Void, doctrine of 23, 24 
Vrtta 71 
Vyakta 57 
Vyana 44, 102 
Vyamisra 40 
Vyapti 50 

Vyasa 49, 64#, 66, 73#, 79# 
Vyuha 40 
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Way, of the gods and fathers 44 
Weber, A. 51# 

Whitney, W. D. 20# 

Will 42, 91, 92 
Women 113 
Woods, J. H. 50#, 69# 

Works 71, 112 ; and see Karman 
World, periodic destruction of 
21, 109 

World-body 118 
World-soul 117 
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Yoga Sutra 32, 36, 63 
Yogin, powers of 32, 63, 110, 113 
Yogyata 115 
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